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[By Samus. G. Draxg, M. A., President of the Society.] 


GENTLEMEN :—The few remarks I have to make will occupy but 
a small portion of the time of this evening ; and, with your kind 
indulgence, I will, in a plain way, without formality, proceed with 
them: observing, by the way, that it is quite embarrassing to be 
placed in the position I now happen to occupy,—a place so lately 
and so ably filled by the talented and eloquent gentleman who 


declines a further service. 

In the first place, I beg to tender to you, gentlemen, my a. 
thanks for this mark of your confidence and favor; and while 
accept the place of President of this highly important and ex- 
tensively useful institution, I must at the same time observe,—I do 
so with very great diffidence; but, gentlemen, you all well know, 
so far as you can know anything about it,—that the presidential 
chair of this Society was never sought by me. However, as your 
committee of nomination were disposed unanimously to nominate 
me, and as you have seen fit to confirm that nomination by an 
election, I feel it my duty to submit to the decision. 

I was content to be a common laborer in the historical field, and 
to remain a soldier in the antiquarian ranks, but you have deter- 
mined otherwise, and I acquiesce with no other protest than that 
which I am about to make. One nearly worn out in any service, 
can do little for its advancement. I therefore can promise little, 
nay, very little, though with your aid and encouragement I hope 
to do something. 

We all have our fortes, or hobbies, if you will. All men are 
fitted by nature and training to fill certain spheres or stations in 
life, while at the same time it is wisely ordered that all men are 
not fitted for the same occupation. Some may be good mechanics, 
while others never can be. Some may be good public speakers, 
while others will ever appear to great disadvantage in attempts of 
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that nature. So, one man may make an excellent soldier, but a 
very indifferent general. Long and tried services in the ranks, 
and even in the forlorn hope, may gain him just distinction, but 
it may give him small claim to the chief command. 

This brings to my mind a circumstance which occurred many 

ears ago, at a large dinner at which I happened to be present in 
Philadelphia. There were many speakers, young and old, called 
up, one after another. The night was far advanced, and the com- 
pany ‘much reduced in number, before Col. McKenny, who was 
among the guests, was called upon. The colonel had belonged to 
the army of the United States, and had seen service in the war 
ef 1812. He began by remarking that, on looking around him, 
he was reminded of an army, after a battle by which its ranks had 
been greatly thinned ; but that, he said, was no excuse for those 
who remained not to do their duty. 

It is the reverse now here, for our ranks were never before so 
full; and although we may think it late in the day to be called 
upon, we shall nevertheless endeavor to do our duty. 

And here I may not inappropriately refer to the origin of this 
Society. It is above thirteen years since it was formed, and all 
of the original members are living but one, and to this time but one 
of them has been called to preside as its chief officer. Of my own 
connection with the Society, I intend to say but aword. Through- 
out almost its whole course, I have been its Corresponding Secre- 
tary,—an office upon which considerable labor has naturally 
fallen, and by which much’ more has been unavoidably assumed, . 
owing to circumstances not necessary to be mentioned. It was 
yery important, in the outset of the Society’s periodical, that the 
éonductor or publisher of that periodical should be the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Society ; hence the connection has been 
continued to the present time, with but a brief intermission.* 

This Society is now large and flourishing, and perfect harmony 
prevails among its members. It is my sincere desire that this 
state of things may long continue. In large bodies of men differ- 
ences may occur; they are perhaps more likely to occur than in 
smaller associations. Giving this due consideration, it will urge 
upon every one of us the duty of inculcating friendship among 
ourselves ; to be careful to respect the opinions of those who differ 
ftom us, and not to judge hastily or rashly of the motives of any 
brother who may honestly, as he believes, differ from another 
brother. 

Some may imagine that the Society moves too slow, while others 
may fear there is danger of its going too fast. Let us reflect a 
moment, and ask ourselves the question—Where is there a society 
which has accomplished as much as this in an equal space of 
time? It is easy to name societies which have existed a great 
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del longer. Some of them have done much, but no one is known 

to me which has produced the amount of useful labor which this 
has accomplished, in twice as much time. It has not only pro- 
duced valuable work, but it has produced authors,—authors who, 
but for the formation of this institution, would not have been 
authors. The members of this Society encourage capable persons 
to publish their labors; and to this encouragement the community 
is indebted for many excellent histories of towns, and other able 
historical and genealogical works, too numerous to be named at 
this time. 

I have spoken of the Society as an institution of great impor- 
tance; and I will take this occasion further to remark, that no 
society can have greater claims to that importance than this. If 
the question be asked, How happens this to be so? my answer is, 
in part, in another question. What society is there, to carry out 
the objects of whith, every member finds a cord connecting his 
own person with all the rest? All societies should have the great 
object in view of elevating human nature. This can be done in 
no way so well as by dwelling upon the worth and virtues of those 
from whom we are descended. The first settlers of New England 
were, as a whole, preéminently virtuous. By showing that we 
are of their blood, that we are their production, we at the same 
time show that we have no excuse if we have not their virtues. 
We clearly trace to them, step by step, and there are no dark 
chasms, or dubious or broken threads. Hence a strong incentive 
to emulate ancestry. A merely historical society may be an in- 
stitution solely for the collection of abstract historical knowledge. 
Of what value is such knowledge, leaving out the actors in his- 
torical affairs? That a band of men came from one place and 
conquered the people in another place, at a certain period, admit- 
ting it to be true, is historical knowledge. But of what impor- 
tance is it unless we know the condition of the conquerors and 
conquered ? who and what they were? the occasion of the action ? 
&c. It is the details of history which make it interesting. Henee 
the reason why many historical students say they read only the 
notes to a historical work,—the work itself being dry and tedious, 
while the notes are never so. 

For a moment I will advert to the collection of books and manu- 
scripts in our Library. Of their value it is not necessary to say a 
single word. As I have referred to this collection, I wish par- 
ticularly to impress upon the minds of all present, that they should 
encourage contributions of books, pamphlets, as well as manu- 
scripts, of every description. For who can estimate the value ‘a 
‘single pamphlet or letter may be to somebody at some time ? 

‘To illustrate this by a brief example. Several years ago, a 

ntleman was getting together materials for a history of an in-- 

d town of some importance. He knew that a few persons who- 
had lived in the town had been authors of some small: treatises. 
One work in particular, by an old revolutionary soldier, he very: 
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much desired to see; in fact, he could not make his history with- 
out the use of the work in question. It was a mere pamphlet of 
a few leaves, badly written, badly printed, and everything, it may 
be, bad about it. All that was nothing; the history could not be 
completed without it. The gentleman had applied to old resi- 
dents for this bad pamphlet. They had all heard of it, many of 
them had read it years before, but not a copy could be found. At 
length a copy was heard of in possession of a great collector of 
books and pamphlets in a distant State, and a journey was resolved 
upon, as the only means of relief from the difficulty in which the 
writer of the history of the town found himself. This journey 
was prevented only by the accidental discovery of a copy nearer 
home. Thus a cost of some twenty dollars was avoided, which, 
but for the timely discovery, must have been incurred, merely for 
the privilege of a brief examination of an old and almost forgotten 
pamphlet. 

Now, we may have a thousand pamphlets in our library intrin- 
sically of more value than the one in question. Some person, at 
some day, may have as great a desire to see each of them, as the 
historian just mentioned did to see that which brought this cir- 
eumstance to my mind. And the same may be said of the thou- 
sands yet to be deposited in these archives. 

I have been influenced to remark upon this case, because some 
worthy members among us have been inclined to discourage do- 
nations, giving as a reason that we have already too much of what 
they have been pleased to term useless lumber in our way, and 
because much of what has been given does not contain historical 
er genealogical information. This should not be so; for every 
book, tract or pamphlet is, in itself, a historical item. Because 
ene of this description has nothing about it immediately to our 
purpose, is no argument for its rejection by us. Somebody is the 
author or writer of every such work, and everybody belongs to 
somebody’s genealogy. Hence, in preparing a history of a town, 
or a pedigree of a family, the person preparing such work will 
always be gratified to know if any individual, in either case, did 
ever produce a literary work of any kind; if so, such work is a 
part of the history of a town, and also of an individual. That we 
attach no value to such literary production, amounts to nothing at 
all. Self-constituted judges in such cases should remember that 
others have the same right to judge as ourselves, and that they 
will be very apt to reverse our decisions. 

In this connection I would remark, concerning local histories, 
that writers of them should, as perfectly as possible, give lists of 
all printed documents concerning the localities of which histories~ 
are prepared. I do not think this has ever been attended to as it 
should be. How many persons, belonging to any town, do you 
suppose could answer this question—‘“ How many works have been 
printed about your town and its people ?” 

A school book, a sermon, a controversial tract, a report of any 
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society, school or corporation, or anything done in a town, a 

to its history,—and its history is the history of the individu 
belonging to it. It was a primary object in view of the founders 
of this Society, to collect everything which could illustrate local 
as well as individual history—well knowing that from parts a 
grand whole is composed. And here I would ask, What can a 
general historian do without such parts? He may plod on like 
his predecessors, but his work will be comparatively useless. It 
may please for the hour by its style, but will never be preserved 
for reference. 

I have been led to these remarks to prevent misconceptions, and 
to impress upon the minds of the members the importance of our 
collections already made, and that they may not remit their dili- 
gence in adding to them. There is no fear of their becoming too 
large ; for the time will come when we, or our successors, will be 
enabled to assort, arrange and catalogue them, and thus make 
them available to all inquirers. 

With respect to more suitable accommodations, I will only re- 
mark, that no one could be more delighted than myself to see 
such accommodations, and to see the wishes of the members fully 
gratified in that particular. But let us proceed in that matter 
with due caution. We are now in a healthy state of prosperity, 
which a single inconsiderate step might at once jeopardize. We 
shall have those accommodations. It is only a question of time. 

Sooner than I would reject donations for the library, I would 
pack our apartment from floor to floor, and from wall to wall, 
until not even a mouse could find space to enter. Yes, I would 
sooner retire to the door-steps and entry, and hold our meetings 
there, than to reject donations; for you may rely upon it that such 
an accumulation will do much, indirectly though it may be, to 
provide itself with a shelter. 

Even a fragment, or few leaves of a rare book or tract, should 
not be rejected; for it sometimes happens that, by two or three 
fragments, a complete work is made up. And let me tell you, 
gentlemen, that some of the rarest works in my own library have 
been obtained from imperfect or fragmentary works. I could give 
you some examples of this kind within my experience, which, if 
time allowed, would amuse if not astonish you. I will mention 
but one. Some twenty years ago there fell into my hands, among 
a large mass of pamphlets, a fragment of a little old quarto volume, 

rinted in London “for Nath. Hillar, at the Princes-Arms, in 
aden-hall street, over against St. Mary-Ax, and Joseph Collyer, 
at the Golden Bible on London bridge,” in the year 1700. This 
‘fragment consisted of but four leaves. These leaves contained the 
title-page and preface of Robert Calef’s “More Wonders of the 
Invisible World.” I need not mention for the information of anti- 
quaries, that copies of the original edition of Calef’s work have 
long been of very rare occurrence, and that copies bear a great 
price when they happen to be thrown into the market. And now 
for the sequel. 
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When I had kept this fragment of Calef some ten years or 
more, a bookseller in London forwarded to me for sale an invoice 
of scarce works. On casting my eye over the list, I found, marked 
at a trifling expense, “Calef’s More Wonders of the Invisible 
World, bad copy and imperfect, two-and-sixpence.” On examin- 
ing this “bad and imperfect copy,” I found, to my agreeable sur- 
prise, that its badness consisted only in being a little dirty and 
water-stained, and its imperfection was precisely the very leaves I 
had had so long in my possession. 

Every student in New England history knows that Calef’s work 
is the standard authority respecting the “ Salem witchcraft ;” but 
every one may not know that the work was so unpopular here, 
when published, that not a bookseller in the town dared to keep 
it for sale ! 

In regard to the valuable books, tracts and manuscripts in the 
library, I will suggest, that while we would make them as free as 
is consistent with their safety, special regard should be had that 
they be used carefully, and not subjected to be lost through the 
carelessness of some, or the covetousness or cupidity of any. A 
suitable, and in every respect reliable custodian, is of the first 
importance. Such a person cannot be had without a fair compen- 
sation, and one of the first things to be done, in my judgment, is 
to find the means to compensate such an officer. Such a person 
should not only be a good custodian, but, to be fully equal to the 
office, he must be something of a scholar, must be one of us in 
interest, must possess order and neatness, and lastly, he should be 
a cultivator in our fields of research. Much, very much depends 
po the gentleman entrusted with our archives. He sees more 

the members of the Society than any other officer, being brought 
into daily intercourse with them in the way of his duty. He can 
do much for the Society in various ways. Strangers visiting the 
library constantly, gives him an opportunity to let them leave it 
with good impressions, and often with the good intention of adding 
to its collections. 

If an institution is founded to be useful, it must have useful 
members—useful in some way. Hence, I say, the greater the 
number of members, the more good the institution can do. That 
a man can do as much work with one hand as he can with both, 
has always appeared to me a glaring absurdity; or that one man 
can do as much as ten men. For my part, I do not believe that 
any ten, even of our number, are quite smart enough to do as 
much as all of us together. Neither will any of you, gentlemen, 
believe that a few individuals associated together for historical 
purposes, however smart they may be, are yet quite sufficient to 
do all our historical and genealogical work for us. A small num- 
ber may associate themselves together and hedge themselves about, 
entrench themselves behind any amount of self-importance, and 
argue that they can take care of the history of us all. That 
doctrine may do among the monks of Spain, even in the nine 
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teenth century, but it is ill suited to the institutions of the free 
States of America. 

Now, historical knowledge is valuable or it is worthless. If 
valuable, why try to limit and circumscribe its means of useful- 
ness? This Society was formed, by its original members, in the 
full belief that the knowledge brought to light by it, should bene- 
fit everybody who desired such knowledge. There were, there- 
fore, no limits allowed to be set as to the number who might 
incline to lend a hand in the undertaking; and hence, by en- 
rolling their names, it might be known that they appreciated the 
objects of it, and were ready to encourage it with whatever addi- 
tional advantage their names and services might give it. It was 
thought to be altogether too antiquated an idea to admit none 
into their ranks until they themselves were dead. 

No, gentlemen ; instead of here and there an individual laborer, 
a mighty army of antiquaries is necessary to rescue the perishing 
records of the past. On a moment’s reflection, every one of you 
will admit this; for who of you undertakes an investigation, and 
is not stopped almost in the very outset for want of the means to 
pursue it? Who among you can clearly trace his progenitor to the 
father land? It may be you may trace one line to the old world, 
perhaps two, but most of us have at this time sixty-four lines to trace 
there! I therefore confidently assure you that there is work 
enough for us all, and all we can enlist to help us, even in this 
single branch of inquiry, to say nothing of other branches. 

This Society, it is extensively admitted, (though not as exten- 
sively admitted as the fact which I am about to mention is known,) 
is more favorably and widely known abroad than any other His- 
torical Society in New England, if not than any other in America. 
To what is this owing? This is a question to which I propose to 
invite the special attention of the Society for a few moments. 

It is a question which deeply concerns every member of the 
Society, if they are members interested in its advancement. It 
being conceded that the Society has somehow acquired an impor- 
tance, every member of it should feel that he has individually 
done something for the acquirement of the merited distinction 
which it holds. 

Is it owing to the great names, and we have no lack of them, 
upon our list of members? I distinctly state that this fact has 
very dittle, almost nothing to do with it. Is it owing to our cok 
lection of books and manuscripts? To splendid apartments for our 
meetings and our library? They are not extensive enough to 
make any sensation abroad, and but little here. But let us recur 
to the main question,—To what is this importance of the Society 
owing? The answer, gentlemen, is very brief, and as simple as it 
is brief. It is owing to a miserably supported periodical, now in 
its twelfth year, published under the sanction of this Society, 
called the New Ungland Historical and Genealogical Register. 
Gentlemen, I know this to be so. My connection with this peri- 
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odical, from its original inception to the present time, gives me 
the assurance with which I aver the fact. Nor am I alone in this 
estimate of the periodical to which your attention is called. 

Such being the case, how important it is that this periodical 
should be sustained. Many valuable members of the Society have 
been introduced into it by their interest in that publication. They 
first became aware of the existence of the Society through that 
work. They had heard of it, subscribed for it, and thus became 
members of the Society. 

From the nature of the work in question, it cannot be popular, 
and therefore cannot be profitable in a pecuniary point of view. 
To make it so would be to reduce it to a par with common maga- 
zines, and works suited to nurseries. No one can desire this. No 
one can wish to have its pages crowded with matter foreign to the 
objects of the Society. Every one knows how difficult it is to 
consult works containing all sorts of matter, especially as such 
works soon become repulsive from their bulky and overgrown 
appearance. A little consideration must satisfy nearly all of us 
that ordinary reading matter does not belong to its pages, and has, 
therefore, as far as possible, been excluded from them. As an 
illustration of this position, I refer you to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,—a periodical of which all of you must know something. 
That magazine has been published one hundred and twenty-seven 
years, and comprises two hundred volumes. Now, there is scat- 
tered through that work a vast amount of historical and genea- 
logical information. But.who of us can afford to possess those 
two hundred volumes? Yet, if all the articles to our purpose 
could be selected from them, and published by themselves, they 
would not, perhaps, extend to ten volumes. If this selection 
were made, (and no doubt it will be in coming years,) nearly all 
might secure them. 

The Historical and Genealogical Register, gentlemen, although 
sustained almost entirely by individual effort, is not an organ of 
any particular persons, family or clique. Its pages are open to 
all who contribute mattgr approved of by the Society’s committee 
of publication. Should it not, therefore, be a primary object with 
every member of the Society to extend the circulation of its peri- 
odical? Is there any more direct way to extend the usefulness 
of the Society? I believe every gentleman who hears me will 
answer in the affirmative. 

I have been thus particular, gentlemen, in speaking of this 
solitary periodical, because there are many, notwithstanding its 
age, who have scarcely any knowledge of it. I call it a solitary 
periodical, because there is not a similar one in the world; for the 
simple and very good reason, that money cannot be made by them. 
There have been similar works started in England, but, to use 
a periodical phrase, they died soon. Antiquarian and yn 
gentlemen of the present day in that country speak of the wor 
with surprise and admiration,—surprise that such a work can be 
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sustained in Republican America, and admiration at the extent 
of antiquarian and genealogical information contained in it; 
remarking, at the same time, that “such a work cannot live in 
England.” 

Gentlemen, they may well be surprised that such a work can be 
sustained here, and their surprise would be very fer greater, if 
they knew how it is sustained. There are two gentlemen of 
the Society who have taken a few extra copies to help the work 
onward. Several others have done good service, by influencing 
their friends to become subscribers to it. The Society is under 
great obligations to all of these. 

It will be remembered that it was by an unanimous vote of the 
Society, last year, determined to make a slight alteration in its 
name ; that the President was made a Committee to petition the 
Legislature for that object. But the session of that body was so 
near at an end before he could attend to it, the matter was post- 
poned. It will at once be attended to. For the benefit of new 
members, I will observe, that the name proposed is “The New 
England Historical and Genealogical Society.” This is in con- 
formity with the name of its Periodical. This name was immedi- 
ately adopted in all ordinary transactions, as may have been ob- 
served. The name Historic-Genealogical was never agreeable to 
the original members. They, with a single exception, contended 
that it did not express fully their objects. ‘ Historic Genealogy” 
covers but a small portion of the ground intended; whereas His- 
tory and Genealogy was really what was considered to be compre- 
hended by it. 

Gentlemen, I have but a word more, and hope I have not broken 
down your patience. But let me again urge upon you the im- 
portance of harmonious action; let us not be sanguine in new 
projects, nor disturbed if they are set aside by others. The good 
of the Society is most likely to be with the intelligent majority, 
and it is the duty of the minority to acquiesce, and to work 
heartily with them. 

As a last word, let me urge upon the officers of the Society the 
great importance of doing their duty, and doing it promptly. Let 
them remember that, with a society as with an individual, every- 
thing depends upon its straightforward course, and the harmony 
and integrity with which a//.of its officers do their duty. To 
understand the economy of such an institution, requires some ex- 
perience in its service, and it is not to be expected but that gentle- 
men who have not had the opportunity to become informed, may 
draw conclusions unfavorable to its past and present progress. 
They may have a great many projects for the Society’s advance- 
ment,—and they may be feasible projects under certain circum- 
stances,—but let us move with caution, and do what we do under- 
standingly. And, as I have before observed, our progress we 
know to be onward and our affairs healthy, and let us not jeopard- 
ize them by any doubtful experiments. 
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LETTER OF JOHN HANCOCK, 


8, G. Draxs, Ese. 

Dear Sir :—I now enclose to you a copy of a family letter in my possession, directed 
“To Mrs Hancock at Worcester or Boston,” which would not be a very definite diree- 
tion at the present day, but seems to have reached her safely. The writer of it makes 
mention of Harry, Ned, and Joe, who were three of his black servants } 
lies under a gravestone in “the old Granary” burying-ground. This letter is chiefly 
imteresting from the glimpse it affords us of the Governor’s private life. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Garpner Wuits. 


York Town October 18th; 1777, 
7” Dear Dolly— 
am now at this Date, & not a Line from you, nor a single word 
have I heard from you since your Letter by Dodd immediately upon 
your arrival at Worcester, which you may Judge affects me not a little 
but I must Submit, & will only Say that S eapanted oftner to have been 
the object of your attention. 

This is my Sixth Letter to you, the former ones I hope you have Rec’d, 
by the Complection of those Letters you will, I dare say, be apprehensive 
that my Stay here was nearly Determin’d for the winter, & that I had 
thoughts of Soliciting your Return to me, my thoughts on that Subject 
were for a Season serious, but various reasons have occurr’d to induce 
me to Alter my Resolutions, and | am now to inform you that I have 
come to a fix’d Determination to Return te Boston for a short time, & | 
have notified Congress in form of my Intentions. You will therefore 
pee immediately on Receipt of this to Tell Mt Sprigs to prepare the 

ight Carriage & Four Horses & himself to be ready to proceed on to 
Hartford or Fairfield, as I shall hereafter direct to meet me on the Road, 
if my old Black Horses are not able to perform the Journey he must hire 
Two ; The particular time of my Setting out & when I would have Sprigs 
come forward you shall know by Dodd the Express who I shall Dispatch 
tomorrow morning; my present Intention is to leave Congress in eight 
Days, but more particulars in my next. 

shall hope & must Desire that you will Take a Seat in the Carriage, 
& meet me on the Road, which will much advance your health, & you 
may be assur’d will be highly Satisfactory to me, & I have Desir’d M* 
Bant to Accompany you in the Carriage, & when we meet he can take 
my Sulkey, & I return with you in the ange to Town. Mr Bant must 
hire or borrow a Servant to attend you on Horseback, as Harry & Ned 
are both with me, & Joe is not Suitable. my Dear, I hope your health 
will admit of your coming with Mr. Bant, I long to See you; I shall 
Close all my Business in three Days, & indeed have already nearly 
finish’d, & when once I set out shall travel with with great Speed, noth- 
ing will prevent my Seeing you Soon, with the leave of providence, but a 
prevention of passing the North River, I shall push hard to get over, even 
if I go so far as Albany. I need not Tell you there will be no occasion 
of your writing me after the Receipt of this. 

My best wishes attend you for every Good. I have much to Say, 
which I leave to a Chearful Evening with you in person. 

God Bless you, my Dear Dolly, 
Iam 
Yours most Affectionatel 
Joun Hancock, 
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EARLY RECORDS OF BOSTON. 
[Continued from Vol. XI., p. 335.] 


BraInTREE Birrtus. 


Martha Barritt Daughter of Thomas Barritt & of Francis his wife 
borne 17: 7: 56. 

William Copeland sonne of Lawrence Copeland & of Lydia his wife 
borne 15: 9: 56. 

Hannah Goole Daught' of Francis Goole & of Rose his wife borne 
18: 5: 55. 

Jn° Goole sonne of Francis Goole & of Rose his wife borne 26: 2: 57. 

Richard Poffer sonne of James Poffer & of Mary his wife borne 14: 
I™: 57. 

Sarah Mills Daughter of Jo* Mills & of Elizabeth his wife borne 9: 4: 


Joseph Permenter sonne of Robt Permenter & of Leah his wife borne 
20: 10: 55. 

Mary Twells Daughter of Robert Twells & of Martha his wife borne 
5: 8: 56. 

Jn° Permenter sonne of Robt Permenter & of Leah his wife borne 
23: 8: 53. 

Elizabeth Permenter y® Daughter of Robt Permenter & of Leah his 
wife borne 22: 8: 57. 

Rebecca Fackson Daughter of Tho: Fackson & of Deborah his wife 
borne 25: 4: 57. 

Hannah Brackett Daughter of Peter Bracket & of Priscilla his wife 
borne 14: 6: 56. 

Sarah Ruggles Daughter of George Ruggles & of Elizabeth his wife 
borne 29: 7: 45, 

Mehitabel Ruggles Daughter of George Ruggles & of Elizabeth his 
wife borne 16: 5: 50. 

Isaac Shefield sonne of Edmond Shefield & of Mary his wife borne 
15: 1: 51. 

Mary Shefield ye Daughtt of Edmond Shefield & of Mary his wife 
borne 14: 4: 53. 

Mathew Shefield Daught' of Edmond Shefield & of Mary his wife 
borne 26 : 3: 55. 

Ebenezer Hoiden sonne of John Hoiden & of Susanna his wife borne 
12:7: 45. 

Nehemiah sonne of Jn® Hoidon & of Susanna his wife borne 14: 12: 47. 

Hannah Peniman Daughter of James Peniman & of Lydia his wife 
borne 26: 3: 48. 

Abigaiel Daughter of James Peniman & of Lydia his wife was borne 
27: 10: 51. 

Mary Daughter of James Peniman & of Lydia his wife borne 29 : 7: 53. 

Sam" sonne of James Peniman & of Lydia his wife borne 14: 9: 45. 

Mary Saund's Daughter of Jn® Saund's & of Mary his wife borne 10: 
12™ : 53. 

tome Paine sonne of Mose. Paine & of Elizabeth his wife borne 16: 
5: 

Blzabet Daughter of Moses Paine & of Elizabeth his wife borne 5: 
6: 48. 
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Sarah Daughter of Moses Paine & of Elizabeth his wife borne 30: 11: 


Messe 2* sonne of Moses Paine & of Elizabeth his wife borne 26: 4: 
52 ‘ 


Mary Daughter of Moses Paine & of Elizabeth his wife borne 12: 1: 55. 
William y® sonne of Moses Paine & of Elizabeth his wife borne 1: 2: 
57 


Judith Newcome Daught' of Francis NewCome & of Rachel his wife 
borne 16: 11: 45. 

Peter sonne of Francis NewCome & of Ratchell his wife borne 16: 3: 
48. 
Abigail Daughter of Francis New Come & of Ratchell his wife borne 

16: 5: 51. 

Leah Newcome Daughter of Francis Newcome & of Ratchel his wife 
borne 30: 5: 54. 

Mary Shed Daughtt of Daniell Shed & of Mary his wife borne 8: 1: 47. 

Daniell sonne of Daniell Shed & of Mary his wife borne 30: 6: 49. 

Hannah Daughter of Daniell Shed & of Mary his wife borne 7: 7: 51. 

John sonne of Daniell Shed & of Mary his wife borne 2: 1: 54. 

Elizabeth & Zechariah Shed ye Daughter & Sonne of Daniell Shed & 
of Mary his wife borne 17: 4™: 56. 

David Walsbee sonne of David Walsbee & Hannah his wife borne 29: 
7: 55. 

Hope Still Foster sonne of Tho: Foster & of Elizabeth his wife borne 
26: 1: 48. 

Joseph sonne of Thomas Foster & of Elizabeth his wife borne 28: 1: 50. 

J Hulda Daughter of Fardinando Thayte & of Hulda his wife borne 16: 

4: 57. 

Thomas sonne of W™ Scant & of Sarah his wife borne 11: 2: 57. 

Sf” Mary Daughter of Peter George & of Mary his wife borne 7: 7: 45. 

Hannah Daughter of Peter George & of Mary his wife borne 7: 7: 48. 

John sonne of Peter George & of Mary his wife berne 24: 4: 50. 

Dependance French sonne of Jn° French & of Grace his wife borne 
7:1: 48. 

Temperance Daughter of Jn® French & of Grace his wife was borne 

» 80:1: 51. 

Thomas sonne of Jn® French & of Grace his wife borne 10: 1: 57. 

William sonne of Jnc French & of Grace his wife borne 31: 1: 53. 

Elizabeth Daughter of Jn* French & of Grace his wife borne 29: 7: 55. 

Dorothy Daught' of Richt Thayre & of Dorothy his wife borne 30: 
6: 53. 


‘Rich¢ sonne of Rich* Thaire & of Dorothy his wife borne 31: 6: 55. 
Mary Daughter of John Hardman & of Sarah his wife 7: 9: 52. 
John sonne of John Hardman & of Sarah his wife borne 10: 9: 54. 
Isaac sonne of Thomas Thayre & of Hannah his wife borne 7: 7: 54. 
John sonne of Thomas Thayre & of Hannah his wife borne 25: 10: 56. 
Rachel Daughter of Sydrack Thayre & of Mary his wife borne 9: 9: 55. 
Tryall Thayer Daught' of Sydracke Thayre & of Mary his wife borne 
7: 12: 56. 
¢ Samuell sonne of Edmond Sheffeild & of Mary his wife borne 26: 
: 57. 
Deliuerance Daughter of W" Owen & of Elizabeth his wife borne 15: 
12: 54. 








1: 
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Ebenezer sonne of W™ Owen & of Elizabeth his wife borne 1: 3": 57. 
Sarah Daughter of Nath: Harman & of Mary his wife borne 3: 1™°: 52. 
Jonathan sonne of Nath Harman & of Mary his wife borne 24: 4: 54, 
Ephraim sonne of Nath Harman & of Mary his wife borne 30: 8: 56. 
Mary Daughter of Rich* Fackson & of Elizabeth his wife borne 19: 
10: 57. 

Annah Daughter of Peeter Shooter & of Annah his wife borne 3: 1: 54. 

Nath sonne of Nathaniell Mott & of Annah his wife borne 28: 10: 57. 

John sonne of Thomas Holbrooke & Joan his wife borne 15: 8 : 53, 

Peter sonne of Thomas Holbrooke & of Joan his wife borne 6: 7: 55. 

Johanna Daughter of Thomas Holbrooke & of Joan his wife borne 30: 
8: 56. 

Peter sonne of Christo: Webb & of Hannah his wife borne 10: 10: 57. 

John sonne of Jn° Downam & of Dorothy his wife borne 30: 7: 44. 

Joseph sonne vf Jn° Downam & of Dorothy his wife borne 30 : 2: 45. 

John sonne of Jne Downam & of Dorothy his wife borne 7: 1: 52. 

Mercy Daughter of Jn? Downam & of Dorothy his wife borne 7: 1: 54. 

Susan Daughter of Richa Chapman & of Mary his wife borne 25: 12: 
47. 
Hope sonne of Richt Chapman & of Mary his wife borne 30: 11: 54. 
Mary Daughter of Richt Chapman & of Mary his wife borne 30: 4: 57. 
Nath Thayre sonne of Richt Thayre & of Dorothy his wife borne 1: 
11; 57. : 

Hannah Veasie Daughter of W™ Veasie & of Ellen his wife borne 18: 
1: 44. PF 

Solomon sonne of W™ Veasie & of Ellen his wife borne 11: 3: 50. 

Elizabeth Daughter of W™ Veasie & of Ellen his wife was borne 13: 
8: 53. 

Elizabeth Daughter of Deerman Downam & of Elizabeth his wife 
borne 15: 11: 45. 
John Downam sonne of Deerman Downam & of Elizabeth his wife 


borne 15: 12: 47. 
Stephen Paine sonne of Stephen Paine & of Hannah his wife borne 8: 


1: 52. 

Sam" sonne of Stephen Paine & of Hannah his wife borne 10: 4: 54, 

Hannah Daughter of Stephen Paine & of Hannah his wife borne 28: 
1]: 55. 

Sarah Daughter of Stephen Paine & of Hannah his wife borne 1: 9: 57. 

Sarah Daughter of Samuell Tomson & of Sarah his wife borne 27: 8: 
57. 

Hannah Daughter of Samuell Kingsly & of Hannah his wife borne 
27: 5: 56. 

Elizabeth Daughter of Samuell Kingly & of Hannah his wife borne 
22:9: 57. 

Anna Daughter of Mt W® Tomson & of Anna his wife borne 3:.1: 48. 

Anna Daughter of Mr Henry Flint & of Margery his wife borne 7: 
11: 43. 

Josiah sonne of Mt Henry Flynt & of Margery his wife borne 24; 6: 45. 

Margart Daught* of Mr Hen: Flynt & of Margery his wife borne 20: 
4: 47. 

Johannah Daughtt of Mt Hen Flynt & of Margery his wife borne 18: 
12: 48. 
David sonne of Mt Henry Flynt & of Margery his wife borne 11: 11: 51. 
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Seth sonne of Mr Hen: Flynt & of Margery his wife borne 2: 2: 53. 
Ruth Daughter of Mt Henry Flynt & of Margery his wif borne $1: 
11: 54. 
Cotton & Jn® sonns of Mt Henry Flynt & of Margery his _ borne 

16: 9: 56. 
Rachell Daughter of Francis Elliott & of Mary his wife borne 26: 8: 
43 


Hannah Daughter of Fran: Elliott & of Mary his wife borne 8: 11: 51: 
Jne sonne of Jn° Saund's & of Mary his wife borne 23: 9 : 57. 
Samuell sonne of W™ Savill & of Hannah his wife was borne 30: 8 : 43, 
Benjamine sonne of W™ Savill & of Hannah his wife was borne 28: 
8: 45. ’ 
Hannah Daughter of W™ Savill & of Hannah his wife borne 11: 1: 47. 
William sonne of W™ Savill & of Sarah his wife borne 17: 5: 52. 
Bethiah Daughter of Sam" Deering & of Bethyah his wife borne 6: 6: 
49 : 


Mary Daughter of Sam" Deering & of Mary his wife borne 16: 11: 52. 

Hannah Daughter of Samuell Deering & of Mary his wife borne 14: 
12: 54. 

Sarah Daughter of Samuel! Deering & of Mary his wife borne 30: 4: 
57. 
Elizabeth Daughter of Jn° Francis & of Rose his wife borne 24: 11: 56. 

Abigail Neale Daughter of Hen: Neale & of Hannah his wife borne 
14: 12: 56. 

Sarah Daughter of Georg Speere & of Mary his wife borne 11: 3mo: 
47. 
Samuell sonne of George Speere & of Mary his wife borne 18 : 8 : 52. 

Hannah Daughter of George Speere & of Mary his wife borne 30: 1: 
52 


In? Aldridge sonne of George Aldridge & of Katherine his wife borne 
2:2: 44. 

Sarah Daughter of Georg Aidridge & of Katherine his wife borne 16: 
11: 45. 

Peter Aldridge sonne of George Aldridge & of Katherine his wife 
borne 14: 2: 48. 

Mercy Daughter of George Aldridge & of Katherine his wife borne 
17: 4: 50. 
_~ Jacob sonne of Geo: —— & of Katherine his wife borne 28 : 12: 52. 

Mattithyah sonne of Geo: Aldridge & of Katherin his wife borne 10: 
5: 56. 


BrantreY MarriaGEs. 


John Mills & Elizabeth Shove were marryed 26 : 2: 53 by Mr Bel- 
lingham. 
wrence Copeland & Lyddia Townsend was marryed 12: 16 : 53 by 
‘Mr Hibbins. 
Ve Farthenando Thayre & Hulda Hayward marryed 14: 11: 52 by Capt 


‘orrey. 
— Fackson & Deborah Thayre marryed 11: 2™: 53 by Capt. 
her. 
William Scant & Sarah Browne marryed 29: 1: 54 by Capt Torrey. 
Allexander Nah [Nash ?] & Mary Bellchere marryed 19: 10: 55 by 
‘Majo Atharton. 
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JANSEN—WENDELL—QUINCY—FLINT—ORNE, ETC. 
[Communicated by A. S. Onnez.] 


Observing in the Genealogical Register, Vol. VII., p. 252, a notice of 
Gen. John Fiske of Salem, Mass., whose third wife was Sarah Gerry, 
widow of John Gerry of Marblehead, and daughter of John and Elizabeth 
(Quincy) Wendell of Boston, Mass., I will give this excellent lady's 
ancestral grandparents, also her descendants, beginning with her father’s 
line. 

Ist. Evart Jansen and Wendell, who came from Embden, East 
Friesland, Prussian Dominions, about 1645. He died in Albany, 
1709, x. 88. 

2d. John and Elizabeth (Staats) Wendell. She was daughter of Major 
Abraham Staats. He was born in Albany and died there Nov. 6, 
1691, w. 44. 

3d. 


4th. John and Elizabeth (Quincy) Wendell; m. Nov. 12, 1724. He 
died in Boston, Dec. 16, 1762, x. 60. 
5th. Sarah Wendell, m. Ist John Gerry ; he died in 1785, e. 45. 2d. 
Gen. John Fiske, June 18, 1786; he died Sept. 28, 1797, w. 53. 
She died Feb. 12, 1804, w. 58. 
On her mother’s side. 

Edmund and Judith (——) Quincy, m. ——; came from Eng- 
land to Boston in 1633. He died about 1635, e. 33. She died 

~ in 1654, having been m. to Robert Hull. 

Col. Edmund and Elizabeth Gookin (Elliot) Quincy, m. Dec. 8, 
1680. She died Nov. 30, 1700. He died 1698. 

Hon. Edmund and Dorothy (Flint) Quincy, m. ——. He was 
born in Braintree about 1681; died in London, 1737, in the 57th 
year of his age, and was buried in Bunhill Fields. She died Aug. 
29, 1737, in the 60th year of her age. 

Elizabeth Quincy, who married John Wendell, as before stated. 

From the Browns. 

Descent from Mr. John Brown, first of Plymouth, after of Reho- 
both. Mr. John Brown’s, Sen., will, dated April 7, 1662, men- 
tions daughter Mary, wife of Thomas Willet ; his son, James, and 
wife, Dorothy, executors. 

Mary Brown, m. July 6, 1686, Thomas Willet, first mayor of New 
York. He died Aug. 4, 1674, w. about 64. She died Jan. 8, 


1669. 
From the Willets. 
Thomas, as above. 
Esther Willet, m. —— Rev. Josiah Flint. He died Sept. 15, 1680, 
zw. 35. She was born July 10, 1648 ; died July 26, 1737, x. 89. 
From the Flints. 
Rev. Henry Flint and Margery (Hoar), m.——. He died April 
27, 1668. She died March —, 1686-7. They rest in Braintree. 
Josiah, as above. 
Dorothy, as before stated. 
From the Hoars. 
John and Joanna (——) Hoar, m. ———-. He died ——. She 
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died Dec. 21, 1664. Tradition says, relict of Mr. John Hoar, a 
wealthy banker of England. 

Margery, as above. 

Mrs. Sarah Wendell (Gerry) Fisk’s descendants. 

Sarah Gerry, m., Dec. 1785, Azor Orne ; he born March 1, 1762, 
died April 17, 1795, #. 33. She died Nov. 11, 1846. He was 
son of Col. Azor Orne of Marblehead. She was grand-daughter 
of Thomas and Elizabeth (Greenleaf) Gerry, who was father of 
Elbridge Gerry, late Vice President of the United States. 

John Gerry, Azor, Henry and Sarah Wendell Orne. 

John Gerry and Ann (Stone) Orne, m. . He died Feb. 24, 
1838. Their children were Francis Henry, Maria Eliza, Sarah 
Gerry. Charles Asaph, Joel Stone, and Caroline Frances Orne. 

Maria E. and John P. Whiton, m. Feb. 1838. She died May 5, 
1844. Their children are John Wilson and Charles Henry. 

Sarah Gerry and Charles A. Page, m. Nov. 6, 1846. Their chil- 
dren, John Wilson, died, Anna Stone, Caroline Frances Orne. 

Joel S. and Rachel Atwood (Brown) Orne, m. Oct. 1850. Their 
children are Maria Frances and Charles Parker. 

Sarah Wendell and Maj. Loring Austin, m. 1818. He was born 
April 24, 1790, died . She died Aug. 27, 1846. One 
child, Loring Henry, who married Mary Jane Goodwin. Their 
children, Lilian Ivers, Loring Le Baron, Isabell Traothie. 

Judge Henry Orne m. Ist Frances Boyd Little (had Wm. Henry, 
d., and several who died young). 2d. Sempronia Little. 
One child, Franklin Boyd. Judge Orne died at Orneville, Maine, 
Jan. 1, 1853, x. 61. 

These are all the descendants, now living, of Mrs. Sarah Fisk. She 
had a daughter, Lydia, who m. Mr. George Lee, and had a daugh- 
ter, Lydia, who died in Cambridge, w#. 5 yrs. 7 mos. Mr. George 
Lee m. 2d Miss Hannah Sawyer, a distinguished writer. 

The ancestors of John Gerry, first husband of Mrs. Sarah Fisk, 
were first:—Thomas, who m. Elizabeth Greenleaf. She died 
Sept. 2, 1771, w. 55. These on his father’s -side. On his 
mother’s, as follows :— 

Roger and Elizabeth Russell. 

Samuel and Elizabeth (Elbridge) Russell, m. ——. He was born 
in 1645. She was born in 1653, June 19. 

Rebecca Russell m. Enoch Greenleaf. She was born Nov. 6, 1692. 
It was their daughter Elizabeth who m. Thomas Gerry. 

From the Elbridges. 

Thomas and Elizabeth, m. ——. 

Elizabeth, who m. Samuel Russell. Family tradition says that 
about the age of sixteen she was an orphan and had two brothers, 
John and Thomas. They had an uncle, a merchant in Bristol, 
England, who deceased and left them a large property. Their 
sister Elizabeth took her two little brothers and with them went to 
Europe to claim their fortune. She met with various romantic 
adventures, but accomplished her purpose, and returned safe. 
The family record of Samuel Russell, 2d, mentions *“ John and 
Thomas Elbridge of Bristol, England,” his uncles, in 1706, De- 
cember 24. 
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REMINISCENCES RELATING TO GENERAL WARREN AND 
BUNKER HILL. 


[By Gen, Witt1am H. Sumyzr.] 
Read before the New England Historical and Genealogical Society. 


Upon the occasion of the inauguration of the statue of General Joseph 
Warren, at Charlestown, on the 17th of June, 1857, the different ad- 
dresses then: made contained very many interesting incidents illustrative 
of the life and character of that martyr of American liberty. The 
perusal of these has brought to my mind’some additional facts connected 
with Warren’s death which may be considered valuable as historical 
items. Desirous that nothing should be lost relative to one whose name 
shines so brightly on the historic page, I make the information in my 
possession the subject of this article ; and in this connection it may be 
proper to remark that from my early boyhood I have been acquainted 
with different members of the Warren family. 1 was born within a 
fourth of a mile of Gen. Warren’s house in Roxbury, and enjoyed 
familiar intercourse with his thrge brothers, his mother, and his aunt, and 
the patriot himself was one of my father’s teachers in the Roxbury Gram- 
mar School. Thus, from my earliest recollections, associated with a 
family so honored in our country’s history, many interesting facts and 
incidents came to my knowledge, some of which may be here embodied. 

The unwavering patriotism of General Warren is well illustrated in an 
incident related to me by some one whose name I do not now recall. It 
is well known that the British commander was anxious to secure the ser- 
vices of American officers of known bravery for the government, and 
that tempting offers were made to Putnam to induce him ‘to leave the pro- 
vincials and join the royal army. The valuable acquisition which Warren 
would be to the royalists did not escape their notice, and (as the account 
was given to me) Dr. Jeffries, a surgeon in the British army and an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Warren, was conversing with him, a short time 
before the actual resort to arms, on a pile of boards near the Winnisim- 
met Ferry Ways, from which they had a full view of the British fleet. 
During this conversation, which naturally turned upon the hostile feelings 
which existed between the provinces and the mother country, Dr, Jeffries 
suggested that in his opinion Warren might receive a high commission in 
the British army, if he would accept of it. This was a fruitless sug- 
gestion. 

But the main object of this communication is to bring out something 
more important in a historical point of view, although incidents like the 
one just related possess a value peculiarly their own, and which it would 
be difficult to overestimate. — 

Upon the anniversary of our nation’s birthday, 4th of July, 1825, at the 
ublic collation given at the State House to the State and City authorities, 
gave a toast, sentiment of which was founded upon facts which I 

had collected as Adjutant General from some of the old soldiers who 

were engaged in the battle of Bunker Hill: They had been requested to 

meet at my office on the occasion of laying the corner stone of the 

Bunker Hill Monument, on the 17th of the preceding June, by the Mar- 

quis de Lafayette, to join in the procession on that occasion. A large 

number of them came, and at that time I inquired of them what they 
8 
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knew about the battle, and made some minutes of their conversation and 
replies to my interrogations. 

At the collation, Major General Henry Dearborn gave as a toast : — 

“ The memory of General Warren, who gallantly died in the cause of 
his country.” 

Immediately after this I rose and said I would give as a toast the senti- 
ment contained in the dying words of that first great martyr of American 
liberty (whose name had just been announced) to the soldiers who were 
near him when he fell, after receiving his death wound: — - 

“I am a dead man; fight on, my brave fellows, for the salvation of 
your country.” 

The sentiment was received with acclamation; but Dr. Benj. Water- 
house, one of the professors in Harvard College, who had no friendship 
for Dr. John Warren, also a professor in the same institution, took occa- 
sion in a newspaper article (signed “ Historian,” his usual signature 
being “‘ Historicus 2 to question the authenticity of the words embodied 
in that toast, and called upon the Adjutant General, as it came with the 
weight of authority from his mouth, to state upon what testimony it was 
founded, at the same time expressing some doubts in regard to it. 

The cause of the ill feeling before allyded to on the part of Dr. Water- 
house toward Dr. Warren, as stated to me by Robert H. Gardiner, Esq., 
of Gardiner, Maine, was this :—Dr. Waterhouse wrote several articles for 
the newspapers, in which he meddled with the affairs of the college, and 
called in question the fitness of some of his brother professors for the 

itions which they held. This gave general offence, and Dr. Warren 
joined with the several other professors in,a complaint to the government 
on the subject. Dr. Waterhouse was requested to desist ; but as he con- 
tinued to write similar articles, a memorial for his removal was’ signed by 
Dr. Warren and the other professors, and he was accordingly dismissed. 

The article by Dr. Waterhouse referred to was as follows, and is 
copied from the ** Boston Patriot and Mercantile Advertiser” of the 16th 
of July, 1825 :— 


* Messrs. Epirors:—In your paper of the 6th is mentioned, among 
the list of toasts, one of considerable importance as an historical fact, 
given by the Adjutant General ; for if, on investigation, it turn out true, it 
settles a doubtful point in history ; if not true, the sooner the mistake is 
rectified the better. It was given immediately after Major General Dear- 
born drank to the memory of General Warren, who ‘ gallantly died in 
the cause of his se! Whereupon the Adjutant General gave as his 
toast, ‘ the dying words of Warren to the soldiers who were near him 
when he fell after receiving his death wound.’ His words, the Adjutant 
General said, were :—* I am a dead man ; fight on, my brave fellows, for 
the salvation of your country.’ 

The Adjutant General would confer a very great favor on the annalists 
and historians of the present times, if he would, through the medium of 
some paper, inform us more particularly of the fact, and mention the 
source whence he obtained that interesting allusion, which may Jead to 
truths equally important. Hitherto the manner, time, and place on the 
hill where he fell, is left uncertain, while that of Major McCleary’s is 
ascertained. As it regards Warren, the prevalent idea now is, that never 
having been a soldier, and having accepted a commission of a general, 
-he repaired to Bunker Hill to learn, by actual observation, how to com- 
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mand in battle on a future day. He said as much to Vice President 
Gerry the morning they pantell ; and the late Judge Winthrop testified 
that he saw him and spoke with him before they reached the hill, Win- 
throp with his musket, Dr. Warren with only a cane, and in citizen’s 
clothes. He was afterwards seen conversing with General Putnam ; but 
after the battle began to rage there is no account whatever of him, ex- 
cepting this given by the Adjutant General. 

One thing is clear, that he was buried with the promiscuous slain in 
the common trench of the dead. Had the British known him, this would 
not have been the case, if considered only as a Mason of a high order, 
But the greatest wonder remains,—why did not our own people seek out 
the body of our courageous patriot? Why did not Prescott, or Putnam. 
or some Bostonian, apply to the British commander for the remains of 
their fearless patriot? According to the present popular impression, the 

robability is that the death of Warren was not known until! after the 

British had buried all the slain of their opponents without knowing any 
sort of distinction among them. The body taken up and honorably 
buried a long time after was mere conjecture, simply on that of an arti- 
ficial tooth. 

Any light which the gentleman in question can give on this melan-- 
choly subject will, without doubt, be gratefully acknowledged by every 
American. Historian.” 


My attention was called to this article by the Hon. James Lloyd, who. 
said that, in his opinion, the matter required an explanation. Upon read- 
ing the doctor’s communication, which I had not before seen, as it was 
published in a newspaper which I did not take or often read, I saw the 
propriety of giving the evidence establishing the questioned fact. With 
the view of obtaining it, I went to Tewksbury, and called upon the per-- 
son who had given me the information in the presence of the old soldiers 
at my office, to obtain more formal evidence of the fact, and inquired of 
him more particularly as to his recollection of the incident he had before 
related to me, and he certified it in the most ample manner, as will soon 
appear. 

go collected many interesting incidents connected with the death 
of General Warren, and obtained unquestionable evidence as to the 
authenticity of the words embodied in my toast, I published an article in 
the “ Patriot” of the 9th of August, 1825, in answer to the interrogations 
of “ Historian,” including an original letter from Amos Foster, the soldier 
who heard the heroic words of Warren as he fell. My communication 
was as follows :— 

GENERAL WARREN. 


Messrs. Evrtors,—* Historian,” in your paper of the 6th ult., quotes 
from the newspaper account of the celebration of the 4th of July, at the 
State House, a toast given by me contained in the sentiment of the words 
of General Warren after he was shot on Bunker Hill; and, —— 
the truth of the historical fact, requests that ‘‘ the Adjutant General w 
mention the source whence he obtained that interesting allusion,.which 
may lead to truths equally important.” 

It is evident that “ Historian” was not present at the table, as the toast 
was there given upon the authority of Mr. Amos Foster of Tewksbury, a. 
private in Capt. Walker’s company and Bridge’s regiment, from whose- 
mouth the words were taken on the morning of the 17th June last..- 
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Mr. Foster is a hale man of seventy-two, of respectable appearance, 
and gave his account of the events of the battle with great clearness both 
of recollection and expression. He is possessed of considerable property, 
I learn, and is a man of undisputed veracity. He represents that Dr. 
Warren was wounded when he addressed them, and spoke like a person 
in the greatest extremity, who thought all was lost, raising up his hands 
and saying “I am a dead man ;—fight on, my brave fellows, for the salva- 
tion of your country.” I stated to Mr. Foster that it was generally sup- 
posed. that Dr. Warren was shot in the head. He replied that it did not 
appear to him that he was wounded in the head at that time, but that 
his side was bloody. 

Immediately upon seeing the communication of “ Historian” in -your 
paper, I addressed a letter to Mr. Foster, informing him that inquiry was 
made in a public manner of me for the authority I had for giving the sen- 
timent as the dying words of Warren; and requested him to furnish me 
with such further particulars as were within his recollection ; but, not 
having received a reply to my letter sent through the post office, with 
which the old soldier has probably but little connection, I have not chosen 
to wait longer in giving ‘“‘ Historian” the requested information, lest the 
delay might tend to confirm the doubts expressed in his communication. 

My office, on the morning of the 17th, was crowded with revolutionary 
soldiers, who were requested to meet there before joining in the proces- 
sion. Many anecdotes and old soldier’s stories were related interesting to 
the “ Historian,” and never perhaps fifty years after any like event were 
80 many witnesses of it present, face to face, shaking hands and reciting 
to each other their toils and perils and hair-breadth escapes as were col- 
lected together at the late celebration. Under the resolve of the Legisla- 
ture, a small allowance for attendance and travel was allowed to each of 
them as “ reported themselves at the Adjutant General’s office on or before 
that day, fr: gave him satisfactory evidence of the fact of their having 
been in the battle of Bunker Hill on the 17th of June, 1775;” as far as 
the time allowed, such reports were made and the evidence received. My 
inquiries, therefore, relating to the events of that day, of the officers and 
soldiers who reported themselves, were not those of curiosity merely, but 
were a necessary means of obtaining the “ satisfactory evidence ” the 
resolve required. Such was the bustle of the morning, and the shortness 
of the time, it was impossible the purpose of the resolve could be accom- 
plished, and the Legislature afterwards extended the time for complying 
with its provisions to the 4th of July, when one hundred and forty-one 
out of upwards of two hundred present, had applied and given the evi- 
dence required. 

Impressed with the belief that posterity will consider the events of that 

conflict as of more importance than even the enthusiastic actors themselves 
attached to them, I availed myself of the opportunity thus afforded, which 
gave me the means of seeing the greater part of the living actors in thoge 
“scenes, to make minutes of the important facts relating to what may have 
(heretofore been considered as mysterious circumstances of the battle, and 
(particularly such as respected the conduct and death of the first great 
martyr of American liberty. It was impossible to do this generally in 
ithe crowd of the morning of the 17th ; but, with regard to the important 
facts stated by Mr. Foster, this was not the case ; for that I took down in 
aweiting, and, in the presence of Gen. Patterson of Philadelphia, who was 
very attentive to the old soldier stories, spoke of the importance of the . 
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anecdote to Mr. Foster, and read my minutes to him, to ascertain whether 
E had recorded it correctly. 

“ Historian” calls on me “ for further light on the subject,” and has 
not left in obscurity the objects to which he wished my attention directed ; 
but under the triad of ** prevalent ideas ” and “ popular impressions ” in 
some instances, and in others by direct assertions, conveys his own doubts 
of the great worth of Warren’s services. He says that “ after the battle 
began to rage there is no account whatever of him, except this given by 
the Adjutant General.” That “ the manner, time, and place on the hill 
where Warren fell is left uncertain.” ‘That he went there in his common 
clothes without uniform “to learn by actual observation how to command 
in battle on a future day.” That “he was buried with the promiscuous 
slain in the common trench of the dead,” which would not have been the 
case “if the British had known him,” and that “even our own people 
did not seek out the body of their fearless patriot.” (I have underscored 
the epithet, though I hope no slur was intended by your communicator 
when he used it.) That “ the body taken up afterwards,” which was 
near the place of the greatest slaughter of the Americans, “was mere - 
conjecture.” In fact, if I understand the drift of the communication, it is, 
that there is no evidence that Warren on that day did anything to distin- 
guish himself. 

When the sentiment of that dying hero was promulgated, it was without 
the least idea that it would invoke an inquiry into his general conduct; 
but, it is not to be regretted, if there is doubt in any mind, that the inquiry 
is instituted while many of the witnesses are living, as it must result like 
those respecting the conduct of other important actors in those scenes in 
the establishment of those great truths which have already emblazoned 
their names on the historic page. 

There is no need of recurring to evidence in support of commonly re- 
eeived facts. Respecting such as are not generally known I will endeavor 
to cite the authority. 

It is generally understood, 1 believe, that Warren, at the time of the 
battle, had not received the commission of Major General, to which office 
he was appointed on the 14th ; that he left Watertown, where the Provincial 
Congress was sitting, on the morning of the 17th, and was present with 
the Committee of Safety in Steward Hastings’ house, on Cambridge Com- 
mon, where also Gen. Ward’s head quarters were, when Major Brooks 
arrived from Charlestown and delivered Colonel Prescott’s request for re- 
inforcements. That he soon after left the Committee of Safety, of which 
he was Chairman, and walked a part of the way towards Charlestown, 
with Dr. Townsend, his pupil, and was spoken to by Judge Winthrop, 
before he reached the hill, in his usual dress, which was a light colored 
coat with a sprig on the button, as Gov. Eustis informed me. 1 have 
Gov. Brooks’ authority for the fact of Warren’s presence with the Com- 
mittee of Safety, when he made his communication from Col. Prescott. 
He has often detailed to me the observations and opinions of that gallant 
officer at the councils of war, which were held before the message was 
sent to Cambridge, and the particulars of his own interview with General 
Ward first, and afterwards with the Committee of Safety, who sat in the 
adjoining room. 

As it is probable I shall have no other so good opportunity, I can hardly 
tefrain from mentioning one or two circumstances which I have learned 
in these conversations, although they are not immediately connected with 
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the object of this communication. After despatches had been sent over 
to Mystic for Stark’s and Reed’s regiments, and other reinforcements 
were ordered to march, messages were sent to the neighboring towns, 
requesting them to bring in their own supplies of powder. As these ar- 
rived the Committee distributed themselves, and, seated on the tiller of the 
carts, dealt out a gill of powder to each soldier, as he cume up, some of 
whom had powder horns, and others wrapped it up in paper. Meanwhile, 
Brooks, who was not detailed with his regiment for duty the day before, 
in consequenee of his absence at Reading, (called home by the confine- 
ment of his wife with her first child,) but who on his return had the per- 
mission of the General to go as a volunteer, provided he would report at 
head quarters in the morning, was collecting the two remaining companies 
of his regiment, which had been on guard near the General’s quarters. 
It is well known that the General, apprehensive that the movements to- 
wards Charlestown were only a feint to cover a real attack of the main 
= at Cambridge, was fearful of weakening his force at that place. 

rooks says to him, *‘ now General, I have reported according to promise, 
I hope you will let me march these men where they can be of some use.” 
To which he answered, “ I am sorry I cannot comply with your request.” 
“But look at them, General,” said Brooks anxiously, “ they have got 
bayonets—there are none scarcely on the hill, and I assure they will be 
wanted there.” ‘I shall want them here, sir,” was the reply, which ter- 
minated the interview, and he did not get orders to march until it was too 
late for him to arrive before the retreat. 

But to remove the uncertainty of the time, place, and manner of War- 
ren’s death, which “ Historian” says exists, let us recur to the evidence; 
and, first, as to the time and place. 

Upon his arrival at the redoubt, Prescott saw Warren, and supposing he 
came to take the command, said to him he was glad to have assistance ; 
to which Warren replied, as Mr. Wright (now of Beverly, then of Hollis, 
who was in Prescott’s regiment and heard it, says ) “* No, I did not come 
to take the command, it is too late in the day; but I'll give you all the 
assistance I can.” Warren was afterwards seen conversing with Putnam, 
who said to him in the presence of Lt. Col. Parker, who was wounded in 
the knee, taken prisoner, and afterwards died, but whose wounds were 
dressed by Dr. Jeffries on a fascine, to whom he related it, “ they will 
beat us from the work, I know; but we shall do them infinite mischief, 
though we must at last retreat.” Col. Whitmore, then a Lieutenant in 
Capt. Perki: s’ company, in Little’s regiment, states that he was wounded 
in the thigh in the retreat from the redoubt ; at the same moment Warren 
fell, about six feet from him. Capt. Coburn, on the retreat from the re- 
doubt, spoke to Warren, and Gen. Winslow saw him lying dead about 
sixty yards in the rear of the redoubt, the morning after the battle, with 
his hands under his head. Major Small of the British army, who acknowl- 
edged that he owed his own life to the humanity of Putnam on that occa- 
sion, in his turn attempted to save the life of his friend Warren, whom he 
saw, as he entered the redoubt, and called to him to stand, or he would 
be killed. This is his own relation to Dr. Jeffries, who went over with 
the British troops as surgeon after the first attack. There can be no mis- 
take about this, as Maj. Small and Dr. Warren were very intimate friends; 
and Dr. Jeffries, who was a professional rival of Warren’s, used to meet 
them frequently at Mr. Scollay’s—and Dr. Warren had, a few evenings 
before, offered him a place in the medical staff. Here is abundant evi- 
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dence, but more is at hand if needed, as, to avoid prolixity, I have omitted 
many minute particulars which would corroborate the facts, that Warren, 
although he was opposed to the plan of taking possession of the heights of 
Charlestown, thinking the Fabian policy the best in the condition the army 
then was, and though he was seen sick in his bed after he came from 
Watertown that morning with a nervous headache ; when he heard Major 
Brooks’ communication from Col. Prescott, requesting reinforcements and 
ammunition, left the Committee of Safety and repaired to the scene of 
action, was in various parts of the field, “ after the battle began to rage,” 
and was killed near the redoubt as the British entered it. 

Respecting the “manner” of his death, there is more uncertainty ; 
though, to use the language of ‘+ Historian” to express one’s own idea, 
“ the popular impression” that he was wounded some time before he was 
killed, in the arm or side, gains strength from the circumstances and facts 
related by the witnesses who were assembled on the late occasion. Mr. 
Jonathan Clark, now living in Abington, 80 years old, but who then be- 
longed to Boston, and was in Lock’s company and Gardener’s regiment, 
“who knew Warren, who had attended him as a physician,” is positive 
in his testimony “ that he was first wounded in the arm, and being pressed 
to retire, said he would never set the example of retreating to the “ bloody 
blacks.” ‘The mortal wound,” Mr. Clark says, ‘* was in the head.” 

Gen. Warren’s body had mouldered in the grave for ten months, when 
it was disinterred, which made it impossible at that time to ascertain the 
correctness of this supposition,—not so with the wound in the head. After 
the evacuation of Boston, Warren’s friends were informed where he was 
buried. This was not as “‘ Historian” says it was, “ with the promiscuous 
slain, in the common trench of the dead ;” though it was in the same 
grave with a person with a frock on. Warren’s body was found stripped 
of its covering, while the other was buried in its common habiliments. 
Mr. Clark, above-named, as well as another soldier whose name I have 
forgotten, was here on the 17th, who assisted at the exhumation in the 
presence of the Doctor’s two brothers, who were satisfied of the identity 
of the body, by many circumstances which they detailed. If stronger 
evidence of its identity were wanting, that afforded by Col. Revere, who set 
the artificial tooth, (which “ Historian” says led to the “‘ mere conjecture” 
that it was Warren’s body,) and who recollected the wire he used in fast- 
ening it in, would afford it. One thing, however, is certain; that the 
skull was perforated by a musket ball in the upper part of the head, in 
such a place, as I am informed by professional gentlemen, would probabl 
have produced sudden, though it might not instant death. “ Historian” will 
observe that all these facts relating to the “ time,” place and manner of 
Warren’s death accord with the account which Major Small gave to Major 
Gordon, at the American minister’s, in London, in the year 1791, when 
he told him that though he saw Warren fall, “ life had fled before he saw 
his remains ;” to Col. Trumbull, in 1786, at the time he was engaged in 
painting his celebrated historical picture, in which Major Small is repre- 
sented in the exercise of the humane act which has been ascribed to him. 
(See Gordon’s and Trumbull’s printed letters.) 

But “ Historian” says ‘ that according to the present popular impression, 
the probability is that the death of Warren was not known until after the 
British had buried all the slain of their opponents without knowing any 
sort of distinction among them.” If it be the popular impression, it is 
time that this as well as some other “ prevalent ideas” in “ Historian’s” 
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communication was corrected. That Gen. Howe saw him fall is even to 
be inferred from Major Gordon’s letter to Major Jackson o rea ee 
above quoted, in which he relates the conversation between Gen. Howe 
and Maj. Small, at the time they supposed he fell, from the latter of whom 
he derived it ; but that his death was known to the British commander ig 
shown as well by that letter, as by the facts recorded in Dr. Jeffries’ 
diary, of which, it is much to be regretted, great part was lost in a late 
fire, but from which leaf Samuel Swett had taken minutes, and the facts 
relating to which the present Dr. Jeffries, his son, perfectly recollects, 
The Doctor’s story was that after the battle was over, while he was dress- 
ing a British officer, Gen. Howe came up to him and said, * Jeffries, 
there is a general officer fallen; do you know Warren?” ‘ Do I know 
my right hand, you may as well ask?” says Jeffries. ‘ Come here 
then,” says Howe, “and let me know if the report is true that he is dead.” 
Jeffries accompanied the General to the redoubt, and on the way Howe 
again asked him if he was certain he could identify the person ; he replied 
anybody can do that, for he had a whitlow on a certain finger, naming it, 
by which he lost a nail; and he had also a particular artificial tooth. 
awe soon pointed out the body, which was immediately recognized by 
Jeffries. When therefore “ Historian” says that “* Warren’s body ” could 
not have been known or he would have been buried with distinguished 
honors, even if he only was considered as a mason of a high order,” he 
argues upon a probability against the truth. Not being a mason,I am not 
conversant of the customs of masons in this particular, (though I never 
heard of fallen enemies being buried with distinguished honors because 
they were masons ; armies would have enough to do beside their “ accus- 
tomed work” if this were the case,) and I am apt to think that “ Historian” 
is in a similar cause with myself, as it appears that Warren was known, 
and was not only | ried without any such honors; but, as it appeared at 
the time of the disinterment, the body was rifled of its covering. 

If “ Historian” thinks it is a “‘ prevalent idea” that Warren could not 
have taken any important part in the events of that day, because he was 
dressed in his common clothes instead of his uniform ; I should reply, that 
not being commissioned and qualified to act as an officer, he could not 
with propriety have worn a uniform, even if he was provided with one, 
which is not probable, for it is to be inferred from Gen. Ward’s orderly 
book in my possession, that there was nota person in uniform nor an 
epaulette worn within the American lines till some time after Washington 
” arrived at Cambridge. But that Warren was distinguished by his coad- 
jutors as a “ courageous” and “ fearless patriot,” besides other testimony, 
the toast that was given at a meeting of the field officers of the sixth 
brigade, under Col. Frye, who assembled two months after the battle at 
the house of Jonathan Hastings, to celebrate the memorable 4th of August, 
(repeal of the stamp act) is sufficient evidence. ‘ Immortal honor to that 

iot and hero, tor Warren, and the brave American troops who 
ought the battle of Bunker Hill on the 17th of June, 1775.” , 
“ Historian ” requested “ such further light on the melancholy subject 
as the gentleman in question could give,” I have mentioned these facts, 
and referred to the authority from which they are derived, as I did at the 
time I promulgated the words which it was said the enthusiastic patri 
uttered, in the time of his country’s greatest need, when the enemy see 
to be carrying all before them, and after he had received what he himself 
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considered a mortal wound, “I am a dead man—fight on, my brave fel- 
lows, for the salvation of your country.” 

We have seen that it was not impossible, from the manner of his 
death, that he might thus have spoken, whether he was wounded once or 
twice before he fell. Thosé only, therefore, who are envious of the hon- 
ors of the illustrious dead, will be eager to disprove the positive declara- 
tion of one Who heard him. The evidence in support of the fact is of 
the highest authority. Let not his country, then, be deprived of the glo- 
tious example of the patriotic volunteer “ without authority, yet whom 
hone commanded,” upon speculative surmises. The truth of the declara- 
tion ascribed to Warren is not only positively testified to; but the senti- 
ment accords with his whole character. It is consistent with the account 
of his conduct at this particular crisis given of him by Col. Swett in his 
Historical Sketch of the Battle ; of which, availing himself of the informa- 
tion collected at the late Jubilee, the public will be gratified to learn i 
preparing a new edition. “ The chivalrous Warren,” says he, * lingered 
to the last. His exalted spirit disdained, as a disgrace, a retreat the most 
inevitable. He animated the men to the most desperate daring, and when 
hope had fled he still disdained to fly.” It is also perfectly compatible 
with the ardor of his feelings, when he said, “‘ he would not set an exams - 
ple of retreating to the bloody blacks,” and consistent to that fearless de- 
votion to his country’s cause, which led him previous to the battle to 
declare to Major Small, when doubting in conversation whether we should 
stick together, if the troops should be obliged to come to the last resort, 
(as I have the authority of Perez Morton, Esq., at that time Secretary of 
the Council, for asserting that he did,) “* Depend upon it, my friend, when- 
ever you pull a hostile trigger against my countrymen, you will find me 
among them.” 

The sentiment which he uttered in the hearing of Mr. Foster is a noble 
one. Though it does not increase Warren’s fame, it adds something to 
his countrymen’s pride; and no one that hears it can help throwing his 
thoughts back a few hours, to the interesting interview between him and 
Vice-President Gerry, to whose remonstrances against his exposing him- 
self in the battle, Warren, perfectly aware of the necessity as well as the 
danger of it, so beautifully and prophetically replied, “« Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori.” 

I send you Mr. Foster’s letter in reply to my interrogatories, received 
while copying the above, which I beg you will consider as a part of this 
communication. 

I am, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. H. Sumner. 


Tewksbury, August 3, 1825. . 

Sir,—I have read the piece in the Patriot in which it is doubted whether 

e toast you gave on the 4th of July, as the words of Warren, are correct. 

prey are strictly true, and stated exactly as I told you on the morning of 

e anniversary. I knew Dr. Warren before that day: had seen hiti 
among the troops at Cambridge, and am certain of the fact. His wo 

ihade a witog impression on my mind, and I have repeated them a thot 

Sand times. I was a private in Capt. Walker’s Company, in Bridge’ 

Regiment, and was on the ground all the night before, building up thé 

Works. After the old engineer had fixed his stakes, Eliakim Walker, 
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Jonathan Beard and myself, (who are both living I believe, Mr. Beard was 
at the celebration with me) thought he had not got them quite straight, 
and we moved one of them to square it up. 

The day of the battle I was near the redoubt; we did all we could; 
but were obliged to give up at last. The last-time the British came up 
we were moving off all in a hurry into the rear of the redoubt, to stop 
them as they came up, and there it was that I saw Gen. Warren; his 
clothes were bloody, when he cried out to us, “I am a dead man, fight 
on, my brave fellows, for the salvation of your country.” We had no 
time to do much, but got off as soon as we could. I never saw Warren 
after that. The British fired upon us both small and large guns on the 
retreat, and more of us got off than could reasonably have been expected. 

I knew Gen. Putnam and Col. Prescott, well. I saw Putnam riding 
round, very active. J saw him ten times, at least, I should think. Put- 
nam went off with David Baily and a number of others, and they took 
tools with them to intrench on Bunker Hill, but a number of them came 
back again, I was close by Asa Pollard when he was killed. He was 
the first man that was killed. The ball struck the ground and hopped 
along before it struck him. Mr. Benjamin Baldwin rolled him up in a 
-blanket, and they carried him off and buried him. I do not remember 
anything more of very great importance. I saw a good deal, and remem- 
ber a great deal, but it is not worth writing that I know of. I am willing 
to tell all [do know. It appears to me the blood was running down his 
(Warren’s) arm or side when he spoke the words, but we were all in such 
a hurry I wont be certain about that. I shall send an order for. my 
money under the resolve. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Amos Foster. 
General William H. Sumner. 


(To be Continued.) 
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REMINISCENCES OF CANAAN, LITCHFIELD CO., CONN. 


Albany, 4th Twelfth mo. 1857. 
To the Editor of the N. E. Hist. and Gen. Register : 

Should the historical importance of the accompanying documents, relating to the 
town of Canaan, Conn., entitle them to a place in your publication, it will be gratify- 
ing to the subscriber, and many others, who first saw the light in that town. . 

Frep. S. Peass. 


The following is a copy of a paper found with the papers of the late 
Nathaniel Stevens, Esq. of Canaan, Conn.— 


When Canaan was first settled, it was all a wild wilderness, except 
three Dutch families, who lived on the Ousatonic river. The first famil 
of English that moved into the town was Samuel Bryant, from Stratfo 
Ct. He came in May, 1738, and John Franklin drove his ox team. That 
was the first ox team that was driven into the town. He settled down 
near where the Blackberry river enters into the Housatonic. He had siz 
sons ; and his seventh was the first English child that was born in Canaan. 
It was James Bryant, Esq., that afterwards lived in Nobletown, York 
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State. The next families that moved into the town were those of Daniel 
Lawrence apd Isaac Lawrence, and the Hewit family from Plainfield. 
They were eleven days on their journey, and they arrived the 2d day 
of June, 1738, with their families. They had to cut their way throug 
from New Hartford to Canaan. 

Daniel Lawrence had some boards. He set up some crotches, and 
made him a hut to shelter him. Isaac Lawrence unloaded his goods 
under a pine tree, and not a board to cover him but the boards of his 
eart. He had dug a hole in the side of a hill, and laid up some logs, ten 
feet one way and twelve the other. Next day he went to Sheffield and 
got some boards and covered it; and there he lived with his family one 
year, and ten men besides his own family lived with him. Then he 
built a large log house, by a fine spring, where he lived several years. 
And people kept moving into the town very fast from all parts of the 
country. The produce of the earth was very fine—exceeding good corn 
~ “oy year, and pumpkins exceeding large ; and everything seemed to 

ourish. 

There were places where the Indians had planted corn, where the trees 
had grown very large, among the hills ; and they ploughed up pestles and 
pots, very beautiful, made of free stone, and arrow pikes a multitude. 
And it was 4 ong there was a settlement of Indians in that place in 
times past. Isaac Lawrence dug up bones and ashes, when he was 
digging his cellar, about five or six feet from the surface of the earth. 
They were thought to be men’s bones by people that saw them. 

The first winter, there was a great deal of snow, and no rain all win- 
ter—but was a very forward spring and fruitful.summer. The second 
winter was very moderate; but there was one man found dead in the 
snow. It was supposed that he sat down on a log, being in liquor, and 
fell asleep, and pitched down into the snow, where his breath thawed the 
snow so that it strangled him. He was found not far from Forb’s iron 
works. His name was Blackbourn. He was the first person that died 
in Canaan. The third winter was very severe,—a vast deal of snow, and 
extreme cold, so that some cattle froze to death,—but it was a very fruit- 
ful summer after it. : 

Deer were very plenty about here, and some Indians lived about here 
that seemed to be very friendly. They belonged to Stockbridge and 
Barrington. One day the wife of Isaac Lawrence was up in her cham- 
ber, and she heard a noise. She looked out, and she saw thirty-three 
Indians coming up to the door. She gave herself up for lost. One of 
the Indians spoke to her, and told her not to be afraid, for they called to 
drink at the spring, and they were going to Stockbridge to a wedding, 
and that they were friends. But eat were very much afraid of Indians 
all the time. 

People kept settling so fast that, in the year 1741, they had a minister | 
ordained—Mr. Elisha Webster from Farmington—and a gon many 
people came a hundred miles to the ordination, and to see the country, 
And there was a man felling a tree to build the minister’s house, and a 
limb struck him and crushed him into the earth. He was the second 
person that died in Canaan. His name was Richard Highsted. He left 
a wife and four children. The third was the wife of Thomas Hewit, 
with a fever. 

In the year 1744, people began to be very much terrified about In- 
dians, for there was a good deal of mischief done in the towns about by. 
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the Indians, so that our people bui't several forts in the town, and had a 
. of soldiers in the town, which scouted the woods every day. But 

y never saw any signs of any enemy; but there were a great many 
alarms, but never any enemy appeared. Sometimes the forts would be 
crowded with people from other towns. In this situation we lived for two 
or three years. 

Afterwards, the iron works were carried off by a flood; then rebuilt; 
and then, in the year 1750, they were burned to ashes, and a great many 
houses, ‘and barns, and other buildings—eleven in all ; and the same year 
the town was visited with great sickness among children. Thirty-three 
children and two old people died, almost all with the canker, and the next 
summer the dysentery carried off a great many old people. Thus the 
Lord hath visited us. 

There were a great many bears killed about the town in 1760. There 
were five killed in one day. In the year 1765, there were five wolves 
ktlled in one day. There was a multitude of rattlesnakes on a hill that 
they call snake hill to this day. And Isaac Lawrence had a bitch that 
used to go out and be gone three days at a time; and she would come 
home all swelled up by being bitten by the snakes. Then she would dig 
a hole in the earth and bury herself up until it drew out all the poison; 
and then she would go out again. And thus she did till her hair all came 
off, and then they killed her. 


The above named John Franklin was father to the late Silas Franklin, 
Esq.—the father of Charles W. Franklin, now (1857) living in Canaan. 


THE PATENT OF CANAAN, LITCHFIELD COUNTY, CONN. 


The Gouvernour and Company of his Majesty* English Colony of Con- 
necticut in New England in America to all to whom these presents shall 
come, Greeting. 

Whereas the Gouvernour an Company in General Court assembled on 
y® second Thursday of May one thousand seven hundred and thirty one— 
at Hartford—did order that the western lands on the east side of Ousa- 
tounack river—and north of the townships of New Milford and Litchfield, 
should be laid out into five townships, and appointed Messrs Edmund 
Lewis, John Bewell and William Judd a committee to lay out the same. 

And whereas in pursuance of said order, the said committee laid out 
and surveyed the said five Townships—one of which in their survey 
aforesaid was called the Township of C. and bounded the same as follows 
(viz) For the south bounds of the township of C. they began at White 

k Pole at y® North West corner of the Township A. and run west nine 
and half North—four miles and half to Ousatounack River and made @ 
monument for the south west corner of said Township of C. Then began 
again at said White Oak Pole which is the south east corner of y® said 
township—and ran north nineteen and one half degrees. East eight miles 
and one Hundred and forty six rods to the line of ition between the 
Province of the Massachusetts Bay and Colony of Connecticut and mark- 
ed a small tree and laid many stones to it for a monument—Standing 
in or near the aforesaid line of Massachusetts and is the north east 
corner bounds of the township of C. and has these letters set on it (viz) 
E.L.W.H.B. and the said line from the said White Oak Pole—which 
also hath the aforesaid letters marked on it—is well set forth by 
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trees and monuments—and from the above mentioned Spruce tree the 
north line of the township of C. runs West nine'degrees and half north— 
four miles and half and one hundred and twenty nine rods to the Ousa- 
tounack River—where we made a monument for the north West corner 
of said Township of C. It being elm tree standing in the said Massachu- 
setts line marked and stones laid to it and the letters ILH.E.L.W.H.B. set 
on it—Bounded north on the Massachusetts line South on the township 
of B. East on the township of D. and west on the Ousatounack River as 
by the returns made by s* Committee bearing date October 15th AD. 1731 
entered into the records of the aforesaid Colony of Connecticut Lib. 4 
Vol. 503 in the secretarys office reference thereunto had more fully—and 
at large may appear. 

And whereas the said Gouvernour and Company in Gen! Court assem- 
bled at Hartford on the tenth day of May 1783, did enact that the s* 
Township among other Townships—then lately laid out should be dis- 
posed of and settled according to such time and regulations as the s* 
assembly should order—And whereas the s* Gouvenor and Company 
assembled in General Court at New Haven in the year of our Tord 
1737, by their act did order that the s‘ Townships should be divided into 
fifty three rights—Exclusive of all former grants of the General Court 
that were then surveyed and recorded in the Public Records of the Colony 
and lying in st Town—Of which fifty three Rights, one should be for the 
use of the Minister that should be settled in s* Town according to the 
regulations in s* act provided—One for the first Gospel Minister settled 
as aforesaid, and one other right for the support of the school in said 
Town—And ordered that fifty of s¢ Rights should be sold, and that the 
other three Rights should be for the use aforesaid—and that the com- 
mittee by s¢ act appointed should sell, and in the name of the Gouvenor 
and Company aforesaid execute Deeds of Conveyance of the said several 
Rights to the purchasers thereof respectively with condition to such Deed 
annexed according to the directions in the said act contained. 

And whereas in pursuance of s* act the said committee have sold and 
by their several Deeds under their hands and seals, have granted unto 
William Roberts, Peter Hogeboom, John Beebe, Uriah Stevens, Daniel 
Lawrence Junior—and to the rest of the original purchasers of Rights or 
fifty third parts of s‘ Township upon conditions as aforesaid—which 
Township is now called and known by the name of Canaan—And where- 
as Mr. Elisha Webster is in the ministry in s‘ Town according to the 
directions aforesaid—and the several purchasers aforesaid—their Heirs 
or assigns having performed the conditions in. the said Deeds expressed, 
and now moving for a more full congrmation of y® lands sold and granted 
them vs aforesaid. : 

Now know ye. that y® said Gouvenour and Company by Virtue of the 
power granted unto them—by our late Souvreign King Charles the second 
of blessed memory—in and by his letters pattent under the great Seal of 
England—bearing date of y® twenty third day of April—In the four- 
teenth year of his Majesty,* Reign have given and granted and by these 
presents, for themselves and their Successors—do give, grant, ratify and 
confirm unto them the said William Roberts, Peter Hogeboom, J 
‘Beebe, Uriah Stevens, Daniel Lawrence Junior—and to the said Mr. 
Elisha Webster who is the settled Minister in said Town and to the,rest 
of the original purchasers or their respective heirs or assigns or legal 
representatives of such original purchasers to whom such original’ Deeds 
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were made and executed—All the aforesaid Township of C. now called 
Canaan within the bounds and limits described by the survey aforesaid to 
be the bounds of the s* Township of C. exclusive of the former grants— 
surveyed and recorded into the public Records aforesaid forever—to- 
ther with all and singular the Woods, Timber, Trees, Underwood, 
ds, Waters, Brooks, Ponds, Fishings, Mines, Minerals, and ‘precious 
Stones—within and upon the s* tract of land—and Township aforesaid 
hereby granted, mentioned or intended to be granted as aforesaid—and 
all and singular y° Rights and Profits, privileges, and appertinances what- 
soever of and within the said Township—and every part thereof to Have 
and to Hold y® above said tract contained in the Township of Canaan 
aforesaid, with the privilegs unto them the s* William Roberts, Peter 
Hogeboom, John Beebe, Uriah Stevens, Daniel Lawrence Juuior and ye 
said Elisha Webster—and to y® rest of the original purchasers, Their 
Heirs or assigns or legal Representatives of such original purchasers to 
whom such rights do belong and to their only ger use—benefit and 
behoof forever, as a good, sure, absolute—and indefeasible Estate of 
Inheritance in fee simple—without any condition, limitation, use or other 
thing to alter or make void the same—to be holden of his Majesty His 
Heirs or successors as of his Majestys Manner of East Greenwich in the 
County of Kent and Kingdom of Great Britton in free and Common 
soccage and not in Capite nor b qm service—yielding and paying 
therefor unto our Sovereign Lord the King, His Heirs and successors for- 
ever only one fifth part of all the Ore of Gold and Silver which from time 
to time and at all times hereinafter shall be gotten had and obtained 
therein in lieu of all Services, duties and demands whatever. 

In witness whereof we the s‘ Gouvenour and Company have caused the 
seal of the said Colony hereunto to be affixed the Twenty eighth day of 
May. In the eighteenth year of our Sovereign Lord George the second 
by the grace of God of Great Brittain &c King Anno Dom. one Thou- 
sand Seven Hundred and forty and five— 

By Order of the Gov. and Company of the 
Colony of Connecticut in General Court assem- 
bled May AD 1745. Jon® Law Gov. 

Signed) 
George Wyllys, Secretary 

Entered May 29th 1746 on the Records of the Colony of Connecticut 

Book no. 4 Vol. 575, 6-7 for Pattents, Deeds and conveyances of Lands, 
Attest George Wyllys Secretary. 

This Pattent is recorded in the Proprietors Book of Records in Canaan, 
page 75 and 76. 

By David Whitney, 
November 29th 1745. 
Proprietors Clerck. 





When the Duke de Choiseuil, a remarkably meagre man, came to 
London to negotiate a — Charles Townshend being asked whether the 
French government had sent the preliminaries of a treaty, answered, 
“I do not know; but they have sent the outline of an ambassador.” — 


Newspaper. 
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SERMONS BY REV. SAMUEL PARRIS OF SALEM VILLAGE. 
1689—1694. 


Tue recent publication of the Danvers Church Records, in the Regis- 
ter, (Vol. XI, pp. 131, 316,) suggests a notice of a volume of his manu- 
script sermons, preached at Salem village, between his ordination in Nov. 
1689 and May, 1694,—now in the Library of the Connecticut Historical 
Society. The volume is a 12mo. very neatly and carefully written, and 
numbered on the first page as “ Lib. 3” of the writer’s sermons. It com- 
mences with his ordination sermon, prefixed to which is the following 
note :— 

‘“* My poor and weak ordination sermon at the embodying of a church 
in Salem Village, on the 19. 9, 1689. The Rev‘ Mr. Nicholas Noyse em- 
bodying of us: who also ordained my most unworthy self Pastor, and 
together with y® Rev‘ Mr. Sam: Phillips & the Rev* Mr. John Hale im- 
posed hands. The same Mr. Phillips giving me y® right hand of fellow- 
ship with beautiful loveliness & humility.” i 

The text is from Joshua, v. 9: ‘“* And the Lord said unto Joshua, This 
day have I rolled away the reproach of Egypt from off you.” 

The remainder of the volume consists of sacramental sermons, in reg- 
ular course, (with occasional omissions and reference to “ these sermons 
in loose papers, 8vo.”) the last of which was preached, May 6, 1694, in 
the afternoon. 

Before the sermon of * 27 Mar. 1691-2. Sacrament day” is this note: 
“ Occasioned by dreadfull Witchcraft broke out here a few weeks past, 
& one member of this Church, & another of Salem, upon publick exam- 
ination by civil Authority, vehemently suspected for Shee-witches, [és 
upon it committed. ]* 

The text is from John vi. 71; and the running title, “* Christ knows 
how many Devils there are in his church and who they are.” 

The two sermons of 11 Sept. 1692, preached “after ye condemnation 
of 6 Witches at a Court at Salem, one of the Witches, viz. Martha Ko: 
in full communion with our Church,”’t and entitled, “ The Devils & his 
Instruments will be warring against Christ & his followers,” from Revel. 
XVII. 14, “ These shall make war with the Lamb,” &c. 

In the “improvement” of this subject, Mr. Parris remarks, that “ It 
may serve to reprove such as seem so to be amaz’d at the war the Devil 
has raised amongst us by Wizards & Witches against the Lamb & his 
Followers, that they altogether veer f it. If ever there were Witches, men 
& women in covenant with the Devil, here are multitudes in New England. 
Nor is it so strange a thing that there should be such; no, nor that some 
church members should be such. Pious Bishop Hall saith, The Devil’s 
prevalency in this Age is most clear in the marvailous number of witches 
abounding in all places. Now hundreds (says he) are discovered in one 
shire ; & if Fame deceive us not, in a village of 14 houses in the North, 
are found so many of this Damned brood. Heretofore only Barbarous 
Desarts had them, but now the civilized & Religious Parts are frequently 
pestered with them: Heretofore some silly ignorant old woman &c., but 
now we have known those of both sexes, who professed much knowledge, 





* These words added subsequently. t Vol. XI., p. 134. 
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Holiness & Devotion, drawn into this damnable practice.—Bazter’s Ap- 
paritions § Witches, page 122.” 

With such lights to guide him, who can wonder that Mr. Parris went 
astray? We cannot be too often reminded that the witchcraft delusion 
was not of indigenous growth in America,—that it did not begin nor end 
at Salem Village,—or, as Mather states it, “ that New England is not the 
only place circumvented by the wiles of the wicked and wiley serpent, in 
this kind.” J. HT. 


+ > 


COLD FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, JAN. 18 & 19, 1857. 


From various sources we gather the following record of the two coldest 
days that have occurred the present century, as asserted by all observers. 
It is said that the winter of 1835 was as severe in the southern states, but 
in the northern nothing has exceeded it since 1800. The cold Friday of 
1810 was a more blustering day, yet it did not freeze so hard. The time 
of the record is sunrise. 


Boston, Mass. 16 below Salem, Mass. 20 to 26 below 0 
Manchester, “ Springfield, ss 
Methuen, “ Mans eld, 
Reading, “ Middleborough, 
Cambridge, “ Bridgewater, 
Cambridgeport, “ Taunton, 24 to 30 
Roxbury, “ New Bedford, 
Jamaica Plain, “ Fall River, 
Melrose, “ Norton, 
Braintree, “ Easton, 
West Sandwich, “ Lawrence, 
Waltham, “ Attleborough, 
Lanesborough, « Plymouth, 
Somerville, “s Hingham, 
West Newton, “ Providence, R. I. 
Worcester, “ North Providence, 
Lowell, “ Woonsocket, 
Malden, “ Coventry, 
Hartford, Conn. 30to32 “ Manchester, N. H. 
Coldest morning of this Franconia, 
century. .Mercury solid ; coldest 
Portland, Maine, ever known. 
Calais, 
St. John, N..B. 
Frederickton, 
Quebec, Canada, 
gpa Vi. y 
t. Johnsbury, mercury — 
Norwich, 
Coldest exer known 
4 ever n. 
Dover, N. i. 


Keene, 


Nashua, 
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Vouched, for by many 
individuals. 

.Montreal, Canada, 

New. Haven, Conn. 
roy, N. Y. 
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Philadelphia, 

Washington, 
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THE COLEMAN FAMILY. 
{By Wiiu1aM C. Foresr of Nantucket, Cor. Member N. E. H. and Gen. Soc.] 


In reply to the article on the Coleman family by Joshua Coffin, Esq. of 
Newbury, I will remark that Thomas Coleman was one of the Partners or 
purchasers of one twentieth part of the Island of Nantucket in 1659, being 
of those chosen by the first ten purchasers as partners. He must have 
moved here long previous to 1680, the time fixed upon by my friend 
Joshua Coffin, Esq. He had a house lot and other lands set off to him at 
different times, by the Committee for laying out lands. I find by the old 
Book of Records that he was on a jury, Oct, 20, 1673. 

He deeded his lands, houses, éc., to his son Tobias,’ to take effect 
after his death, dated Nov. 3, 1673, at which time he was, by his own 
declaration in the Deed, a resident of Nantucket, as well as his son 
ar who had a wife Lydia and ason Thomas.* See the copy ap- 

nded, « 

P  Tobias* Coleman had a daughter Deborah, born May 25, 1676. Vide 
Book of Record of Births, Marriages and Deaths, in the office of our 
Town Clerk. Of the other children of Tobias I know nothing, as he 
moved away. 

Thomas and Tobiah Coleman, both inhabitants in the town of Sher- 
burne, upon the Island of Nantucket, sell Samuel Bickford half a share of 
Land, Nov. 12, 1678. 

In presence of Signed Thomas & Coleman. 

Peter Folger. Tobias -|- Coleman. 
W" Worth. 

Of Benjamin Coleman? I do not know any thing. 

Joseph Coleman? the son of Thomas’ came to Nantucket and married 
Ann Bunker, daughter of George and Jane (Godfrey) Bunker. They had 
2 children, viz. ; Joseph,? b. Nov. 17, 1673, who was drowned when young» 
in the fulling mill pond, and Ann,* born Nov. 10, 1675, who married Ed- 
ward Allen, and had 10 children, viz., 6 sons and 4 daughters. From 4 of 
the’ sons are descended many bearing the name of Allen in Nantucket 
and New Bedford and vicinity, and from the daughters are also many de- 
scendants, the writer being descended from Rachel Allen, who m. Thomas 
Starbuck. 

Joseph Coleman® died in 1690, as Letters of Administration on his 
estate were granted Aug. 12, 1690, Book 2, Deeds. 

Thomas Coleman’ died in.1682, and Letters of Administration were 
_— to Tobiah Colman, and Joseph also became a surety, Aug. 1, 

John Coleman,’ son of Thomas' and Joanna Folger, dau. of Peter and 
Mary (Morrell) Folger. 

Their children were :— 

John, Jr.,* b. Aug. 2, 1667, m. Priscilla Starbuck. 

Thomas,’ b. Oct. 17, 1669, m. Jane Challing, wid. of John. 

Isaac,3 b. Feb. 6, 1671-2, m. 1, Ann Reynold; 2, Jane Watson. 

Phebe,’ b. 1674, m. Gershom Cathcart of Bristol Co. 

{ Abigail,’ b. 1676, m. James Tisdale of Dighton, Bristol Co. 

Benjamin,’ Jan. 17, 1676, died young. 


Solomon,’ »m. 1, Mary Macy; 2, Deliverence Swett, dau. of Moses. 
Jeremiah,? —— m. Sarah Pratt, dau. of Joseph. 
9 
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John Colman,* son of Thomas,' died at Nantucket, in 1715 or 1716, 
and Joanna, his widow, d. 18 of 5 mo. 1719. 

The name of Coleman is now common among the names of Nantucket, 
there being many descendants now living of John Coleman,’ Thomas, 
Solomon,’ and Jeremiah. 

Isaac Coleman,? son of Thomas,’ is said by Benjamin Franklin Folger 
of this town, the genealogist, to have accompanied Thomas Macy in the 
autumn of 1659, in the boat, in his emigration to this island, he then be- 
ing a boy, about 12 or 13 years old. By the Town’s Record of Births, 
Marriages and Deaths, I find “ John Barnard and Bethiah his wife and 
Isaac Coleman ended their days y® 6% June 1669 being drowned out of a 
canoe between nantucket & ye Vineyard, at the same time Eleazer Folger 
was preserved,” This Bethiah Barnard who was drowned was a daughter 
of Peter Folger, and sister to Abiah Franklin. 

The Joanna* Coleman mentioned in the article under consideration, I 
think must have been Joanna Coleman, wife of John, and daughter-in- 
law of Thomas," and not an own daughter. There was a Benjamin Cole- 
man drowned in Hampton, 21 Oct. 1650; perhaps he was son of this 
Thomas' Colman. Isaac* Colman who was drowned in 1669 was the 
son of ‘Thomas,’ and was unmarried. 

Isaac* Coleman, son of John,’ left no children, though he was twice 
married. To give the names of all the descendants of Ann (Colman) 
Allen’, daughter of Joseph Coleman,? and of John Coleman,’ would swell 
this article to a greater length than my time or ability will now permit. 
They are spread through many States and Territories of the Union. 
Being a descendant, both of Joseph Coleman? and of John Coleman,? sons 
of Thomas,’ it will do for me to quote from some verses characterizing 
the different families of Nantucket, “ A learned Coleman very rare.” 
I believe that line conveys the true characteristic of this family, although 
there have been very many worthy people among them. 


[From Book Ist, page 22, County Records, Deeds.] 
Copy of a Deed of Thomas Coleman. 

** Be it known unto all men and by these presents be it declared that | 
Thomas Coleman of Sherburn on the Iland of Nantucket for divers good 
and weighty considerations me thereunto moving, do hereby freely give, 

t, ratify and confirm unto my son Tobias Coleman, Ten Akers of 

d, part of it being that on which his house standeth, and the remainder 
on the north side of his house above the high way. This I give to him at 
present to have and to hold to him and his heirs forever. I also hereb 
give unto the said Tobias my son to enjoy the same after my decease, all 
my other land both upland and meadow upon this Iland of Nantucket with 
all the housing that is or may be upon it at the day of my death. To- 

ther with all my comonage or comonages, And also all other privileges 
that is or may be belonging to these my aforesaid Lands to him the said 
Tobias to have and to hold during the term of his natural life and to Lydia 
his wife to have and to hold after the decease of the sayd Tobias during 
the term of her natural life and after her decease to Thomas Coleman the 
son of the said Tobias to have and to hold forever, provided the said To- 
bias pay after my decease to his brother John Coleman five pounds and 
to his brother Joseph Coleman ten pounds, and also that his mother my 
now wife shall after my death enjoy the third of what I shall leave at my 
death, during the time of her life for her use and comfort, but not to sell 
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or dispose of any thing, but only her bed and pewter and my bibel, which 
things I have freely given my wife. Al other goods and chattels that I 
shall leave at my death, I also freely give unto my son Tobias to him and 
to his heirs forever, only I except that my wife shall have the use of the 
mare as long as she liveth. This is my true act and deed as witness my 
hand and seal this third day of november one thousand six hundred and 





seventy and three. Thomas Coleman. 
Witness hereunto This Estate mentioned in this, deed was 
peter foulger delivered in part by Thos Coleman to the 
the mark of aforesaid Tobias Coleman by turf & twig in 
Margery N Coleman presence of 
Tristram Coffin. ® Tristram Coffin 
Peter Foulger.” 
[Book 2, in Registry of Deeds. ] 


“ At the Court of Sessions the first day of August 1682. Lew of Ad- 
ministration on the Estate of Thomas Coulman are granted to Tobiah 
Coulman who bindeth himselfe to his Royall Highness in the sum of an 
hundred pounds starling to perform the trust in administering one his 
father’s Estate and to bear the Court harmless according to law.” 

“« Joseph Coulman doth bind himself together with Tobiah Coulman.” 


The Aprisers appointed Nathaniel Barnard 
by the Court are Steven Coffin 
Ric Swaine 
Tho Looke.” 


* August the 12th 1690. 
Letters of Administration on the Estate of Joseph Coleman are granted 
unto William Bunker and Stephen Coffin who bind themselves as follow- 
eth We William Bunker and Stephen Coffin Doe Bind ourselves Jointly 
and severally in the sum of an hundred pounds starling to performe the 
trust of an administrator on said Estate and to baire the Court harmless 


according to law. 
William Bunker 
Stephen Coffin” 


Book 2, Deeds, é&c. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE WILL OF ANDREW OSBORNE, OF LON. 
DON, 1614. 


Hartford, November 19, 1857. 
Dear S1r,—I forward you an abstract of an early will ;—from the original in the 
collection of the Connecticut Historical Society, handsomely engrossed on 
and in good preservation, except the fold on which were the si and attestation, 
which has been cut off. I know nothing of the history of the document or of its line of 
descent to the place of its present deposit: but as the names of Osborne, Plympton, 
and Center were all represented, at an early period, in New Englgnd, the will may pos 
sibly supply important genealogical information to some of the descendants. 
: Yours, &c. J. HT. 


Andrew Osborne, “citizen and marchant taylor of London,” by his 
will executed Nov. 20th, 1614, directs his body “to be buried within his 
Majesty’s free Chappell Church of St. George wthin his highnes Castle of 
Windsor,” and gives his estate as follows :— . 

To his wife Margaret, the lease of his house “ called the Garter house,” 
within the castle of Windsor; the lease of his house called “ the Bucks 
head” in Watling parish of St. Augustine, city of London; and 





\ 
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the lease of a house where “ now dwelleth one Robert Woodward, draper,” 
in said Watling Street, ‘* known by the name of the signe of the Lute and 
Tunn,”—for her life, and at her death, the unexpired term to belong to 
his three sons, John, Charles and Edward Osborne. Also, to his wife, 
the use for five years after his decease,-with the réefits and profits of his 
‘five houses in Distaffe Lane,” city of London; and of his “ sixteen 
houses scituate and being wttout Temple Barr,” in parish of St. Clement 
Danes ; and of one house in Gutter Lane; with remainder as before, to 
his sons; and from the rents of these houses an annual payment of £200 
to be made to Andrew, Henry, Richard and Alice Plumpton, the children 
of his son-in-law, Henry Plumpton, citizen and salter of London, now 
dwelling in Fryday Streete, city; and an annual, payment of £100 to his 
“*cozen Joane Center.” 

Item. To Margaret Center, £20, in money. 

Item. To his son John: “two houses in the Ile of Tenneit,” county 
of Kent; 22 acres of arable land in Hallingburne parish, Kent, lately 
purchased of Sir Thomas Flud (?); 16 acres, in Newington parish, Kent, 
now “ in tenure of John Osborne, gent.” 

Item. To son Charles, £250 in money. 

item. To son Edward, £250 in money. 

Item. To the parish church of Hartlipp, county of Kent,” where I 
was born,” 40 marks, for the poor of the parish. 

The residue of his estate to his wife, who is made sole executrix: his 
son-in-law, Henry Plumpton and John Peerson, notary public, named 
overseers. r 

Executed in presence of Philip Boles, William Hale, William New- 
man, and Jehn Peerson. _ 
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DEED FROM THE PROPRIETORS TO PETER FOLGER OF 
HALF A SHARE OF LAND ON NANTUCKET. 


[Copied by Witt1am C. Forcer, Cor. Memb. N. E. H. & Gen. Society.] 


: Nantucket 4th July 1663 
THESE presents witnesseth that we whose names are underwritten do 
give and grant unto Peter foulger, halfe a share of accommodations on 
the Iland aforesayd that is to say half so much as one of the Twenty pur- 
chasers both in Respect of upland meadow, wood, & timber and all other 
Appurtenances belonging to him & his heirs forever, on condition that he 
com to Inhabit on the Iland aforesayd with his family within one year 
after the Date hereof, likewise that the sayd peter shall atend the English 
in the way of an Interpreter betwen the Indians and them upon al neces- 
sary ocasions : his house-lot to be lay‘ out at the place commonly called 


by the name of Rogers field, so as may be most convenient: witness our 
hands 


Tho* Macy Tristram Coffin Sen; for myselfe and others 
Edward Starbuck being impowered by them, Peter Coffin Steven 
John Swayn Greenleafe 

Robert Barnard Tristram Coffin Jun ; 

Richard Swayn William Pile for Two shares 

John Rolfe nathaniel Sturbuck 

Tho Mayhew Thomas Coleman 


John Smyth [Book 1st of Deeds, p. 31. 
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JOHN ENDICOTT. 


What office did John Endicott sustain in Massachusetts, after his arrival 
hither, Sept. 6, 1628, to his being elected, by the Company in London, 
Governor of the same Plantation, April 30, 1629 ? 


At the former date, the Abigail arrives at Naumkeag, with her passen- 

rs and supplies. Of the colonists thus come to their new residence, was 

ndicott, of whom Bradford wrote, he “ brought over a patent, under the 
broad seal, for the government of Massachusetts.” . 

Here is one of the clearest and most pertinent statements which could 
possibly be uttered to express the prominent ideas which its author most 
evidently intended to communicate. . distinctly iy on the tablet of 
our perception a patent or charter, sanctioned by the King’s seal, and for 
the purpose of governing the emigrants, who dwelt in Massachusetts, un- 
der the administration of John Endicott. We might as well assert that 
the daguerreotype of a man, impressed with a complete likeness on its 
plate, is fully represented even after its head is erased, as to assert that 
the image, made on our minds by Bradford’s language, is full and exact, 
in its original lineaments, when deprived of its royal patent. We have 
never heard nor read that the author of such language varied a single 
hair, either in its phraseology or signification, though he must have had 
frequent suggestions to do it, had there been any need for it to be done, 
while preparing his History of Plymouth Plantation, embracing various 
concerns of its adjacent colonies, for the long period of twenty-nine 

ears.* 
' When Nathaniel Morton issued his Memorial twelve years after the 
death of this honorable chief magistrate, in speaking of Endicott’s arri- 
val, he uses the same language and communicates the same thoughts, 
which his uncle did, and thus made a literal quotation from the said his- 
tory, then in manuscript. Care for the fame of his uncle as an 
accurate historian, and care for himself in a similar respect; his well 
known regard for veracity, and his earnest desire for the truthful repre- 
sentation of his adopted country’s character in its rulers, laws and trans- 
actions, would have naturally kept him from publishing such a are 
and thus deliberately and consciously perpetuating a mistake—had he 
known or even suspected that it was so at fault. His relations to Brad- 
ford, as a resident in Plymouth with him, from 1623,—and as Secretary of 
State from 1645, under him for the years he was Governor, and other- 
wise in public and private concerns; and his own personal knowledge of 
Endicott’s political course to his decease in 1665,—leave not the shadow 
of a probability that he would, with the most evident and fullest assurance, 
have seconded, as he did, the plain and positive statement of his uncle, 
that Endicott brought over a royal patent, unless he regarded it as an 
undoubted and indubitable fact.t 

Before the Memorial was issued by Morton, he submitted it to the su- 
pervision of John Higginson and Thomas Thacher, in order to have it 
accompanied with their recommendation to the reader. These two min- 
isters, from their long acquaintance with Bradford, Morton and Endicott, 
were well qualified for the discharge of this office, and to judge of the 
quotation made from the MS. of "Bradford. Mark their language in the 


* Bradford’s Hist. Plym. Plant., 238. t Morton’s Memorial, Ed. 1721, p. 96. 
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address.* They assign as a reason why the production of Morton and 
others like it should be encouraged, is, ‘ that there may be a furniture of 
materials for true and full history in after-time.” They add, “ the work 
itself is compiled with modesty of spirit, simplicity of style, and truth of 
matter.” Such caution and desire as here manifested on their part, as 
well as their acquaintance with Endicott in his political antecedents, is 
totally inconsistent with their suffering the quotation to remain unaltered, 
had it contained an essential error, as to a primary, prominent, and im- 
portant matter of a royal patent, in the civil relations of Massachusetts. 

In reference to this matter, Prince remarks,t “* Governor Bradford and 
Mr. Morton seem to mistake in saying, ‘ he (Endicott) came witha Patent 
under the broad seal for the government of Massachusetts.’” He did 
this 108 years after the occasion of it, and 67 years from iis publication 
by Morton, and confirmation of it by Messrs. Higginson and Thacher. 

t his reason was for the impression, so vaguely entertained and ex- 
pressed, he did not assign, and thus came short of his extraordinary cor- 
rectness. Suppose that one of our writers had stated, that Robert Gorges 
came over in 1623, as Governor-General of New England, and that he 
saw his commission for it, and this statement was repeated by another, 
and authorized by two more of credible qualifications,—but, many years 
after their concurrent testimony, an author arises and observes, that two 
of the first, just referred to, seemed incorrect in their statement, without 
so much as giving the lisp of a reason for his observation? Should we 
call this the presentation of facts and sound conclusions, which should 
lead us to disbelieve the relation of the two first authors? By no means, 
We = pronounce it insufficient to invalidate their testimony and set 
it aside. 

That this is substantially the state of the case, the subsequent considera- 
tions are offered. 

We look at the royal charter of Massachusetts, of 1628-9. This clearly 
narrates what took place, at different periods, in relation to such territory. 
It begins with the conveyance of it by James I., in 1620, with all the 
other territory, then comprised under the term of New England, to the 
Plymouth Company or Council. It then describes the sale of it,in 1627-8, 
by this corporation, under their common seal, to six patentees, including 
John Endicott, and also the conveyance to the latter body of all authority 
to govern, and every other privilege essential to the regulation of a colony, 
The charter having so proceeded, notices the appearance of the royal 
grantor, so that he might secure to himself the fulfilment of a contract in 
which the Company or Council had promised him a fifth part of all gold 
and silver, obtained from any mines discovered in their jurisdiction, and, 
consequently, within the limits of Massachusetts. At this point a new 
relation is formed and assumed. The Council having given their deed to 

the patentees, did not continue their mineral obligation to the King, but 

d it over to them. How do we know this? He states it himself. 

e declares, in the charter of 1628-9, that the patentees, having received 
the territory from the Council, do henceforth retain it “ of us, our heirs 
and successors, in free and common soccage,” and, as a collateral condi- 
tion, they were to reserve a fifth of the gold and silver, obtained from 
mines, discovered within their bounds, as the Council had previously en- 
gaged todo, An exigency thus occurs, which demands some document 
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or other, in order to preserve it and its conditions, subsisting between the 
King and the patentees. Who of these two parties should, according to 
rank and custom, take the lead in this matter? Evidently he, as their 
sovereign. In view, then, of nothing more than the nature of the case, he 
did do it and issue a document. What should we naturally expect this to 
be, coming from his order, short of a patent, describing the grant and all 
its privileges, and the mineral condition of them, under the royal or broad 
seal? Nothing. For his own security, he would do as much as this for 
the patentees, notwithstanding they had a deed from the Council under 
their common seal. In this state of the case, Endicott came over, and, 
from the preceding facts and considerations, with the declaration of Brad- 
ford and Morton, there is no reason to doubt that he brought such a docu- 
ment, as these two authors have described. The conclusion thus drawn 
is confirmed by the language of Johnson,* when referring to the emigrants 
of 1628, as “ the much honored Mr. John Endicott come over with them 
to govern,” and also by the letter of Dudley to the Countess of Lincoln: 
The last author states that, in 1628, “‘we procured a patent from His 
Majesty” for planting Massachusetts, “ as also for the government of those 
who did or should inhabit within that compass, and, the same year, we 
sent Mr. John Endicott and some with him, to begin a plantation and to 
strengthen such as he should find there, which we [were?] sent thither 
from Dorchester and some places adjoining ; from whom, the same year, 
receiving hopeful news.” ‘This passage plainly declares, that a patent 
was granted to proprietors of Massachusetts, by the King, for its govern- 
ment, and evidently denotes that the grant, so made, was before Endicott 
came to Naumkeag, and, therefore, must have been made to him and the 
other five patentees ; and thus, with the testimony of Johnson, positively 
establishing the declaration of Bradford and Morton. 

It is not unlikely that Prince may have formed his slight objection to 
the assertion of Bradford and Morton, just presented, from the subsequent 
pa in the letter of the Massachusetts Company in England to Endi- 
cott, dated April 17, 1629. ‘Since your departure, we have for the 
further strengthening of our ose from the Council of Plymouth, obtained 
a confirmation of it from His Majesty by his letters patent, under the broad 
seal of England, by which said letters patent we are incorporated into a 
body politic, with ample power to govern and rule all His Majesty’s sub- 
jects that reside within the limits of our plantation.” 

This may appear, in the minds of some, to suggest the two followi 
questions: Does it not indicate that there was no patent under the broa 
seal, before its own existence, and, of course, none in 1628 for Mr. En- 
dicott to bring over;—and that there was no government under him, 
because he had no such royal authority till 1629? 

To the first question, we may truly reply, that to substantiate its affirm- 
ative, there is no conclusive evidence. Though only about a year passed 
between the Council’s deed to the six patentees and the royal patent of 
1629, yet this would not absolutely do away the need of a — patent in 
1628, so that these patentees, who had no prescience to foretell the speedy 
necessity of another similar document, might safely hold their settlement 
here of him, as the patent and charter of 1629 declares they did; and he 
still held them, instead of this Council, bound to him for the mineral 4 
ulation ;—nor dispense with the need of having a royal patent in 1629, 
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because of the formation of a new company, including the six patentees, 
and properly requiring that the interests of their contract should be thus 
secured to them. While the quotation makes no denial of a royal patent 
in 1628, it has the succeeding phrase, “ for the further strengthening of 
our grant from the Council,” which implies, rather than otherwise, that 
there had been already such confirmation by some document, aside from 
the Council’s deed, which document might very properly be a, royal 
tent. 

 - to the second question, we know that colonial government was ex- 
ercised through the English and other territories of America, by settlers 
like those of Massachusetts, having patents from companies chartered by 
their kings. As one of the nearest instances, we may point to the Plym- 
outh Colony, who had nothing more than patents from the Council for 
New England, and yet they enacted and executed laws for their Com- 
monwealth down to their union with Massachusetts. Of course, then, 
though the quotation from the letter might, in the opinion of some, seem 
to deny colonial government to Massachusetts until the patent of 1629, it 
is directly contrary to well substantiated fact. With regard then to the 
two preceding questions, we perceive no cause to answer them any other- 
wise than in the negative. 

The subject before us seems to have received the attention of Hutchin- 
son, as intimated in the first volume of his history. It is probable that he 
was reminded of it by Prince, or his Annals, who was cotemporary 
thirty-one years, and long a townsman with him, after he graduated at 
Harvard College, and also by the quotation already adduced from the 
Company’s letter. Referring to the arrival of Endicott, Hutchinson re- 
marks, “The patent from the Council of Plymouth gave a good right to 
the soil, but no power of government. A royal charter was necessary.”* 
This declaration seems not to comport with its author’s usual carefulness. 
The Council had the right of government over Massachusetts, which they 
conveyed to the six patentees, comprising Endicott, in common with the 
rest of their jurisdiction, as plainly narrated in the charter of 1628-9. 
This is strengthened by the fact, previously mentioned, that a similar deed 
or patent from them to Plymouth Colony did invest these with such power, 
which they did exercise down to the day of their being united with Mas- 
sachusetts, 

In addition to this, there are other like proofs. Of these, we have room 
now only for the patent of 1622, to Robert Gorges, from the same Coun- 
cil, granting him a part of Massachusetts. This document, after reciting 
various interests conveyed by it to him, proceeds to confer upon him, his 
heirs or assigns, or “ deputies, lieutenants, judges, stewards or other offi- 
cers, all prerogatives, rights, jurisdictions, royalties, and power of judica- 
ture, in all causes and matters whatsoever, criminal, capital and civil, 
arising, or which may hereafter arise, within the limits aforesaid,” with 
all the privileges and rights as claimed by the grantors. This language 
evidently signifies that the patent of the Council did bestow on the Colony, 
which Robert Gorges expected to settle within his boundaries, not only a 
claim to the soil, but also a power of government, and, consequently, 
overthrows the position of Hutchinson. Therefore, even if the supposition 
be made that Endicott did not bring over a patent or charter with the royal 
seal which Bradford and Morton say he did, he and his associates had one 
from the Council of New England, on his arrival at Naumkeag, who did 
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empower them to have government administered here, as they actually 
did Robert Gorges and the Colony of Plymouth in their respective juris- 
dictions. 

Thus we have finished the course proposed. We have done it with the 
single purpose, to expose and reject the guises of error, and to discover 
and confirm the claims of truth. J. B. FELT. 


+ 





EXTRACTS PROM THE LEDGER OF DEACON JOHN PEAR- 
SON OF ROWLEY. : 


Extract from the Second Ledger of Deacon John Pearson of Rowley, 
kept during the years 1672-92. ° 


This is the acounts of that monney that I spent when I went to 

bostan a depute to the genral court the 8 of May, ‘78. 

monney o0— 9—9 
2 agust ‘78 monney that I spent at the genral court for my self 

and my hols (horse) and ferey (ferry) 1—13—3 
I went to the genral court the 4 of Janeware 1680 and I spent 

seuen weks wich the town owes me for. ' 

mor in other expenses that was not monney 0— 2—7 
10 8 ‘83 I went to bostan depete to the genarl court and was 

2 weks and 4 days. 
16 9 ‘83 I went to bostan a depute for the genarl court and 

spent thear a month and 5 days. al is— 
I went to the genarl court the 5 day of May 1684—stayd thear 

thirten days ;, it comes to—monney— 1— 
I John Pearson went to the genral court the 5 day of May 1684 

and stayd thear 13 days 1— 
~— last two charges are evidently an example of Double 

niry. 

I went to Ae genarl court the 27 of Janeware (168¢) and 

spent near 8 days. 
I — to the genarl court the 17 of March (168¢) and spent 

7 days. 

to oui May the 6 day. 
Thear is due to me for goeng to the generl court before this 

court of elexshon that was hould in May 27 ‘85 for thre weks 

money, 2— 0-0 

and I went to the court of elexshon the 26 of May ‘85 and 

spent near a hole month :—due in money, 3—13—4 
I went to the general court 6 of Juley and stayda wek :— 

money— 0—13—4 
I went to the general court 20 july (1685) and spent a weke ; 

money 0—13—4 
I went to the ganaral court the 12 of agust (1685) and spent 

near 4 days. o— 
I went to the genarl court the 15 of Septembr and spent 6 days O—11—2 
I went to the general court the 13 of Octobr and spent 2 we 

lakeng on day. 1— 5—1 
I went to the (general court) the 16 of Novembr and spenton 

wek . , 0—13—4 
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I went to the general court the 16 of febereware and spent a 

weke: in money 0—13—4 
I went to the genarl court the 10 of may ‘86 and spent 2 weks: 

in money 1— 6—8 


It appears from the Colonial Records that John Pearson was chosen 
deputy for Rowley for nine sessions of the General Court, viz.: for the 
sessions commencing 

8 May, 1678; 28 May, 1679; 
4 Feb., 1679-80; 19 May, 1680; 
4 Jan., 1680-1; 24 May, 1682; 
7 Nov., 1683; 27 May, 1685. 
13 May, 1686; 

King James II. ascended the throne in 1685; this seems to have been 
a busy year with the court. J. P. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1857. 





Piscataquva, Sept. 19th.— Yesterday several Gentlemen and others who 
accompany’d Mr. Elisha Plaisted, on his Marriage to Mr: Wheelwright’s 
Daughter of Wells, designing to return they miss’d two of their Horses, 
upon which three of the Company went out to see for them, viz., Joshua 

owning, Isaac Cole, and Sergeant Tucker, the former two the Indians 
kill’d and the last they abe and took Captive. Upon hearing the 
Guns, Capt. Lane, Capt. Robison, Capt. Herd, Messieurs. Elisha Plaisted, 
Roger Plaisted, Philip Hubbard, and Joseph Curtis, mounted each a 
Horse, well arm’d that were ready first, ordering about a dozen soldiers 
in the interim to run over the field a nearer way, in which their Horses 
had been, to relieve their Friends, but before the Horsemen got to the 
place intended, they were Ambuscaded by another party of Indians, who 
slew Capt. Robison and dismounted all the rest by killing their Horses 
under them, All of which made their escape from the Enemy, except 
Mr. Elisha Plaisted, whom they took Captive. Upon this Disaster Capt 
Harman and Capt. Lane rallyed their Men together, to the number of 70, 
and engag’d the Enemy, but they being sheltred under covert of the 
bushes, could not do any great execution upon them, but forced ’em to 
retreat to a large Swamp, which gave cause of suspicion that they had 
a further Strength that lay in Ambush, which caus’d our Men to draw off. 
The Enemy are judged to be between 150 and 200 in number.— Boston 
News Letter, No. 440, Sept. 15-22, 1712. 


Piscataqua, Sept. 26th.—Our last Advice from Wells say, That the 
Indian Enemy projected the Destruction of the place by intercepting the 
Inhabitants from the Garrison as they went to mow their marshes. The 
Indians are now dispers’d into several small parties, being every where 
seen, which very much retards the gathering in of the Harvest that bor- 
ders on our Frontiers.— The same, No. 441, Sept. 29, 1712. 


Sarem Vittace, Jan. 23d, 1712-13.—Last Wednesday was buryed 
here Mrs. Elizabeth Buxton, an excellent Midwife, who dyed on Monday 
last, in the 90th year of her age. She was exemplary in her Life and 
very useful in her Generation. She lived to lay her Great Granddaughter 
with several children, and left of her proper Posterity 163 Persons.— 


The same, No. 458, Jan. 19-26, 1712-13. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF PETER HILL OF YORK CO., ME., 


With some Incidents relating to the French and Indian Wars,—gleaned 
from old Manuscripts of the time. 


[By Usner Parsons.] 


Peter Hitt, a planter, was a member of the Assembly of Liconia or 
Ligonia in 1648. He probably settled in Biddeford, near the mouth of 
Saco river, a few years previous to this date, with his son Roger, who was 
admitted a freeman in 1653. New Hampshire, having sought admission 
into Massachusetts, was soon followed by the settlers of York County, who 
had become weary of the government of Thomas Gorges, and among 
os was Peter Hill, who applied for admission in 1652. He died in 

Roger Hill, the son of Peter, married Sarah Cross of Wells, and died 
in 1696. Their children were Sarah, Hannah, John, Samuel, Joseph, 
Mercy, Benjamin, and Ebenezer. Each of these will receive brief notice, 
after which, our attention will be confined to the eldest son, John and his 
descendants. This John, whom we are to notice, settled in Saco, and 
after removed to South Berwick. 

Joszrn Hitt resided in Wells, where he died in 1743. He married 
Sarah, daughter of Joseph Bowles of Welles and sister of Mary, the wife 
of Major Charles Frost of Kittery, who was killed by the Indians in 1697. 
eg his Life in Vol. 3, No. 4, in the Genealogical Journal, 1849. 

r. Hill purchased the estate of Bowles. He had two sons, Joseph an 
Nathaniel, to whom he bequeathed a large estate, and among the property 
were several negroes. Joseph, Jr. died before his father, and left a la 
estate, which he ordered to remain in the Hill family, to perpetuate 
name; and, if the two sons should die without issue, the real estate was to 
pass over to their cousins John and Elisha Hill of Berwick. He pro- 
vided liberally for teaching his children, and, indeed, it may be said that 
all the immediate descendants of Roger Hill, were well educated for their 
day. The estate was administered by his son, his son-in-law, Sawyer, 
and his nephew, Hon. John Hill of Berwick. This Joseph Hill, senior, 
served as a-lieutenant under his brother, Captain John, at Saco fort, and 
he held various offices in the town and parish, and was Collector of Cus- 
toms. 

Samvet Hut, the third son of Roger, was commander of a packet 
that carried supplies from Boston to the forts eastward, in the time of the 
Indian wars, and thus acquired the title of Captain. He was taken cap- 
tive by the French and Indians about 1701, and detained some — 
in Canada with his wife. In 1704, Oct. 7, he writes to his brother John, 
from Canada :— 

“ Loving brother and sister,—My kind love with my wife’s, hoping 
these few lines will find you in good health, as they leave us at this time, 
blessed be God for it. is is to give you to understand that we are not 
likely to come home until next summer, when there will be a general ex- 
change of prisoners, and the reason of my not coming home this fall is, 
because our government sent no prisoners home, for those which this 
governor sent by Livingstone, for which there was a great deal of rea- 
son to have done, and in the mean time we remain sufferers, whereas, if 
the governor at Boston had sent them, I should have come home with my 
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family, and a great many others, nay, in so much that if the governor of 
Massachusetts had but sent one man for me, this governor would have 
let me had my family home with me. But I desire to wait, as Job did, 
for my appointed time is not come. I pray give my respects to Major 
Hammond and wife, cousin Pearce, Charles Frost, John Frost and their 
wives, and to Mr. Whittemore. Brother and sister Hill, (i. e. Ebenezer 
and wife) desire to be remembered to you both, and all friends, desiring 
your prayers, and of all God’s people. 
Your loving brother and sister, 
Samuel and Elizabeth Hill.” 


The Governor of Canada sent this Capt. Samuel Hill to Boston to ar- 
range an exchange of prisoners. From Kittery he writes to John Hill, at 
Berwick, May 10, 1705 :— 


“ Loving Brother,—These are to acquaint you of my health, and to let 
you know I have got leave of his Excellency at Boston to go to Wells 
and visit my friends there. Here are Brother and Sister Storer and 
Brother Hill (Joseph) come from Wells yesterday, with whom I intend to 
go thither in their boat, and I hope to return next week. The Governor 
has promised that I shall continue here till the messenger returns from 
Canada. Your loving brother.” 


The following year, Jan. 13th, 1706, Samuel writes from Portsmouth, 
thus :— 


“ Loving Brother,—After my kind love to you and to your wife, 
praying that you would be very careful of yourself in going into the 
woods, for the enemy will assuredly be skulking about to take all advan- 
tages, and I am afraid they are near at hand, for they did design mischief 
this winter, before I came out of Canada, and people’s boldness and 
security denote sudden destruction, therefore I pray, let not people’s care- 
lessness be your danger.” 


Ebenezer Hill, a younger brother, being in Canada with his wife and 
child at the same time, writes from Quebec, March, 1704-5, to his brother 
John at Berwick, expressing great discontent in Canada, adding, 


** Cousin Pendleton Fletcher,” meaning his sister’s son at Saco, ‘* Mary 
Sayer, brother Joseph’s daughter, and Mary Storer of Wells, with our 
other friends and neighbors here, are all well, and myself, wife and child 
are well, and send kind love to you all, begging your prayers that God 
would direct, protect and keep us, and in due time deliver us. 

Your loving brother and sister, Ebenezer and Abiel Hill.” 


Bensamin, the son of Roger, died in youth. * ‘ 

Exsenezer Hitt, the fifth son, was, as may be seen above, a prisoner 
in Canada, and he was taken in the following manner :—* Several Indians 
in Saco, who professed to be friendly, and were frequently in the houses of 
the inhabitants, called at Mr. Hill’s in the usual manner one morning and par- 
took of some food which was offered them. « They left the house, but soon 
after returned, and, finding Mr. Hill gone, told his wife they must make her 
prisoner. They proceeded to plunder such articles as they could ca 
away, and destroyed others. n Mr. Hill returned, he found his wi 
secured, having her arms pinioned, and the savages employed in emptying 
a feathérbed. He gave himself into their hands, and the Indians de- 
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camped with their prisoners.” They were carried to Canada, where they 
remained three years. Their oldest son Ebenezer was born in Canada, 
and was afterwards called the Frenchman. Ebenezer Hill resided at 
Saco, and died there in 1748, aged 69. He held many town and parish 
offices, and was deacon ofthe church. His children were Ebenezer, 
(born in Canada) Dorothy, Susanna, Benjamin, Lydia, Joshua, and Jere- 
miah. Jeremiah, the youngest, was justice of the peace, married a Miss 
Smith, daughter of Captain Daniel, and was father of the late Hon. Jere- 
miah Hill, collector of the port of Saco. 

Sarah, the daughter of Roger Hill, married Pendleton Fletcher, a man 
of distinction in Saco. He died a prisoner in Canada, and his widow 
married William Priest. 

Hannah, married Lieut. Joseph Storer, who was an active officer in 
the second Indian War in Wells, and had a garrison near the late Dr. 
Hemmenway’s church. He was the ancestor of the Hon. Joseph, Clem- 
ent and Woodbury, and of Commodore Storer, and Prof. D. H. Storer of 
Boston. 

Mary married Daniel Littlefield, and their descendants are numerous 
in Wells and Kennebunk. 

Leaving the other children of Roger Hill, our attention will now be 
directed chiefly to his oldest son, named John, and his descendants, and 
to the Indian war, with which his life was interwoven. 

Joun Huu was born in Saco, and there, like his brothers and sisters, 
received a good common-school education. In 1686 he entered into 
partnership with Francis Backhouse [modernized to Backus] in building 
a sawmill at a place called Backus’s Creek, they owning equally. By 
the contract, Backus was to furnish timber, and Hill “to learn how to 
kilter the saws, and keep them in order.” 

In 1689 the Indian war broke out, called King William’s war, which 
lasted nearly ten years. A military company was called into service this 
year, under the command of Edward Seargent, and John Hill was com- 
missioned by Thomas Danforth its ensign. After this he was employed 
sometimes in scouting, but served mostly in the forts at Saco, Wells and 
South Berwick. In 1690 the settlement at Salmon Falls was destroyed 
and many killed or carried into captivity, and also the fort at Falmouth, 
near Portland. The neighboring garrisons drew off to Saco, and from 
thence the inhabitants mostly fled for protection to Wells, and among 
them the Hill family, where Jody and Samuel, Hannah and Mary, with 
their parents, remained permanently. John, however, remained in the 
fort at Saco. 

He had, the preceding autumn, received orders from Col. Benj. Church, 
the renowned Indian fighter, to scout, and “to command the twenty sol- 
diers quartered at Saco garrison.” It was ordered too, that “the 40 
soldiers posted at Saco, Scarboro’, and Spurwink, (Cape Elizabeth,) be 
in separate commands, but are to attend to the commands of Ensign John 
Hill, respectively, as they are concerned upon their scoutings.” 

Signed “ Benj. Church.” 


The mother of Ensign Hill probably remained in the fort with her son 
at Saco, as we find the following letter, written to her from Wells, the 
7th of May, 1690, by her husband, Roger Hill :— 


“ Dear and loving wife,—These are to let you know that we are all 
well here, blessed be God for it,@nd all our children remember their duty 
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to you. The Indians have killed Goodman Frost and James Littlefield, 
and carried away Nathaniel Frost, and burnt several houses, here in Wells, 
and I would have our son John Hill to hire a boat if he can, to bring you 
and some of our things by water, for I fear it is not safe to come by land. 
Son John, be as careful of your mother as pdssibly you can, for it is very 
dangerous times; the Lord only knows whether we shall ever see one 
another any more. Praying for your prosperity, 
Your loving husband, until death, 
Roger Hill. 

Remember my love to son Fletcher and daughter, and all their children, 
and to all my neighbors in general. 

Son Storer and wife remember their duty to you, and love to their 
brother Fletcher and all cousins, and yourself.” 


The following year Mr. Hill was stationed at Wells, where he received 
the following note from the Governor’s Secretary, dated Boston :— 


“ Ensign Hill at Wells ” “ June 4—1691 
These come to accompany 35 soldiers ordered for enforcing of the 
isons at Wells, who are to be put under your conduct until Captain 
nvers returns, within ten days. Expecting you will carefully improve 
them for scouting to observe the motion of the enemy ” 


On the 25th of January, 1692, the Indians surprised the town of York, 
killed seventy-five of the inhabitants, carried about the same number into 
captivity, and nearly destroyed the town. On the 10th of June following 
a large force of more than two hundred French and Indians made a 
furious attack on the garrison at Wells, commanded by Captain Convers, 
who, with fifteen regular soldiers, aided by a few families collected there 
for protection, repulsed the enemy with a heavy loss. This was con- 
sidered the most brilliant achievement of the war. Cotton Mather, in his 
** Magnalia,” describes Ensign Hill’s good conduct in the fight, and of 
his meeting a flag of truce of the enemy to hold a parley, and of his 
escape from an ambush the Indians had prepared to take him. The 

ple in the garrison, women as well as men, assisted bravely in pass- 
ing cartridges and firing muskets at the enemy. 

After this victory Hill was promoted to a lieutenant, and was stationed 
at Quampegan and Newichewannock, in South Berwick, under Major 
Charles Frost, who was stationed at Frost’s Garrison, at Kittery, and 
commanded all the forts on the east side of the Pascataqua. Spies were 
usually sent by the Indians to reconnoitre before the enemy approached 
places intended for destruction, who lurked about the woods, and required 
a constant ward and watch. The following letter to Lieutenant Hill 
gives an idea of the vigilance and circumspection necessary to be ob- 
served in these trying times. 


Leiut Hill ' April: 2: 1693 
Last night a Litle after sun sett Noah Emory was coming from Kittery 
to Sturgion Creke & by the waie sid herd som crackling of stickes: & 
herd a man whissell : upon which he stopt under a bush: and went an 
other waie : John Smith coming after him saw a man nere Sturgion Creke 
bridge who ran a waie down the creke: Smith being on horse back came 
to my Garison—this morning I sent out som men’ who saw the Indian 
track at the same place where Noah Mmerey herd him whissell—Kepe 
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out scouts about the borders of the towne: I will send out from hence: 
all or souldiers at the banke are drawen of those yt belong to you are 
sent up: dispose of them to such garisons at present as you thinke fitt: I 
have given two of them liberty to goe home for a few dayes: 
In hast Remaine yor: Lo: freind 
[Superscribed] Charles Ffrost major. 
Ffor Leiut John Hill 
At Newitchawoneck 
Hast Post Hast 


Hill’s station was about five miles from Major Frost’s Garrison and 
dwelling, where official duties required his frequent visits. A daughter 
of the Major, named Mary, attracted his attention, and soon after became 
his wife. Another daughter of Frost married Ichabod Plaisted, then in 
the legislature ; another married Lieut. Joseph Storer of Wells. 

Towards the close of April, 1693, Hill received the following letter 
from three of the Council in Boston :— 


“ Capt. John Hill” 

Sir, His Excellency hath been pleased to commissionate & appoint 
you to take the charge of a company for their Majesty’s service, and pur- 
suant thereunto hath sent you a Commission of Captain. By virtue of a 
Commission and Instructions given to us by his Excellency, with the 
advice and consent of the Council, we have ordered Capt. Convers to 
erect a garrison upon Saco River, where his Excellency intends to be, to 
give further orders and directions about the same ;—these are to order 
you to march, with such of your company as are suitable unto Saco, 
there to attend Capt. Convers’s orders or such other orders as you shall 
receive from his Excellency Major Frost, or from us, from time to time. 
There are 80 men to be sent to Saco ; for dispatch, in erecting 3d garri- 
son,—fifty whereof will be drawn off with Capt. Convers, to march East, 
in an expedition for their Majesty’s service, and then the remainder, 
which will be 30, together with those posted at Wells, are to be your 
company, yourself to keep the post at Saco and see the garrison finished. 
Those at Wells to be left under the conduct of your lieutenant, Jeremy 
Storer. Signed, Barth Gedney, 

Elisha Hutchinson, 
John Wally.” 


Immediately after John Hill’s arrival in Saco, his brother-in-law, Icha- 
bod Plaisted, writes to him, June 9th, 1693, “« Last night we had four per- 
sons carried away from the Garrison by the Indians, and one wounded. 
The place was at Sturgeon Creek, and those carried away were Nicholas 
Frost’s wife, and two children, and the Widow Smith.” 

Captain Hill was married to Mary Frost, Dec. 12th, 1694, He remained 
in the command of Fort Mary for many years, until 1700. His commis- 
sion, of the same tenor as the former one by Governor Phips, was renewed 
in Sept. 1696, by Lieut. Governor Stoughton. The following letter was 
addressed to him by his father-in-law, Major Frost, soon after the cowardly 
surrender by Capt. Chubb of Fort Pemaquid, on the Kennebec, and when 
the combined force of French and Indians had devastated the whole 
province of Maine, with the exception of Saco, Wells, York, and Pascat- 
aqua, and when it was feared these must soon fall. 

6 
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Wells August 13th: 1696— 

Sonn Hill 

I am now at Wells with twenty horse Intending to Com over to you 
but hereing of severall guns about yor parts I have sent over three men 
to know how it is with you. I have an order from the governor to assist 
you in drawing of: and I have an order from the Leut gouvernor to draw 
of & bring a waie what can be transported by Land: & to hide the rest 
in the ground with the great guns: but or townes are soe weake for want 
of men that if the enemie be about you we fere wee are to weke to com 
and bring you of: I was informed as I writ to you that Major Church was 
com to or assistants but it is not soe but tis said he is coming with three 
hundred men: & major Gidney with five hundred men to or assistants : 
or people are much troubled that yor fort should be Demollished : Capt 
Chubb gave up his fort without ang a gun against the Enemie. Let me 
here from you by the barer here of my Love to yor selfe ahd wife: I 
pray god to keepe you from the Rage of the Enemie. I Remaine 

tis said six Indians Yor Loving ffather in Law 

were sen here this day Charles F frost 

[Superscribed 
To Capt. John Hill At Saco ffort 
Hast post Hast 


The fort at Saco was not surrendered by Hill, although all the inhab- 
itants of the town were driven away or killed, and many of Hill’s soldiers 
were waylaid and murdered while venturing out of the fort. 

Early this year, 1696, died Roger Hill, the father of Capt. John Hill. 
A division of the movable estate took place soon after, as appears by this 
receipt of the children. 

“* Wells December 18th 1696—Received of Capt. John Hill Adminis- 
trator to father Hill’s estate of the movables to our full satisfaction. Rec* 
by us whose names are hereunder written,—Joseph Storer, Samuel Hill, 
Joseph Hill, David Littlefield, Pendleton Fletcher.” 

The real estate was divided among the children in Oct. 1702, by mutual 

ment ; John, the oldest son, taking a double portion, and the others 
all sharing equally. Previous to this, Pendleton Fletcher had died in 
captivity in Canada, and his widow had married William Priest, whose 
name appears among the signers of the agreement, and Ebenezer Hill 
was absent in Saco; otherwise the names were as in the former paper 
relating to movable estate. 

The widow of Roger Hill made her home with her son John, and con- 
veyed to him or his widow all her property at Berwick, in 1720, where 
she died soon after. 

Captain Hill, while at Saco, acted as agent for Col. William Pepperrell, 
father of Sir William, in directing the building of vessels, to whom Pep- 
perrell writes, Nov. 2, 1696— 


“ Sir,—With much trouble I have gotten and sent men for the sloop, 
and desire you to dispatch them with all speed. I think it may be safest 
to mast and bend her sails before you launch her. Desire you to hasten 
them night and day, for, sir, it will be dangerous tarrying there, and 
chargable keeping the men on pay. I shall send you a barrel of rum 
and a barrel of molasses, and there is a cask of wine to launch her with. 


So with my service to yourself and gogd lady, 8 ~- ose vote <3 “ 
illiam Pepperrell. 
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Capt. Hill received the following sad tidings of the death of his father- 
in-law, Major Charles Frost, dated Wells, July 10, 1697, from his brother- 
in-law, Joseph Storer :— 

« Brother Hill 

It hath pleased god to take a way ; Major Frost—the Indens waylad him 
Last Sabbath day as he was cominge whom from meetting at night ; and 
Killed him and John Heards wife and Denes Downing ; and John Heard 
is wounded ; the Good Lord santifie it to us all ; it is a Great Loss to the 
whole Province ; and Espesely to his famyley: and Last Monday the 
post that Cam to Wells as they went to goe whom the Indens Killed them 
a bout the marked tree: namly Nicholas Smith Proper; and Henne 
Simson ; Brother mistress Frost is very full of sory ; and all her Children ; 
Cousen Charles and John was with there Father; and Escaped wonder- 
fuly ; and seuerall others with them; Capt Brekett went with som of his 
Company a Monday by the way of Nechewanack and I went with them 
—and was there at the Major’s Funerall; and I see your wife full of 
greef: and your Child is well ; Mrs Frost and sister & all your Brothers 
& sisters Remembers theire loue to you; and Ernestly desires you to 
com over if you can possible without danger. 

pray doe not venter In the day to Com; Remember our Love to all our 
Brothers and sisters and Cousens ; and the good Lord Keepe us in these 
perreles times and santyfie all his Awfull dispensations to us noe more 
at present praying for you 

your uery Louinge Brother 
Wells the : 10th July 1697 Joseph Storer.” 


Major John March, who succeeded to the command after Major Frost’s 
murder, writes to Capt. Hill :-— 


“ Capt. John Hill * Wells Augt 3°, 1697. 

Sir,—My kind respects and service to yourself, hoping these will find 
you in health, as I am, blessed be God for it. Sir, I thought it good to 
write to let you understand I am now at Wells, and thought it convenient 
to inform you of my proceedings as to ordering out scouts from Wells to 
Saco to yourself, by reason of the inhabitants of Wells standing in much 
need of guards in marshes now in their hay season. I have ordered 
scouts to come every two days to you, but they shall come mounted and 
in the night, and stay with you the next day, and to return to Wells the 
next night. Likewise I have sent out two or three Englishmen with 
Lieut. Leatherby, with about 30 Indians, who have orders from myself to 
go out as far as Casco (Portland) and Black Point, and they are to lay 
out in ambuscade a week or ten days, I in hopes they will make some 
discovery of the enemy, or come up with them, and sir if they should 
have occasion for any provisions or any assistance by way of advice, 
pray sir supply and assist in the matter, and sir for what provisions they 
have, I will give you a receipt, and in so doing you will oblige 

Your friend and servant to command 


John March, Major. 


(To be Continued.) 


+ > 





Mr. Lemuel Putnam Grosvenor, who died in Pomfret, Conn., on the 
19th inst., has bequeathed to the Connecticut Historical Society the sword 
that was owned and used by General Israel Putnam during our revolu- 
tionary rae vie 27th, 1858. 

1 
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REV. THOMAS WATERMAN 


Was born in London on the 31 December, 1774, became a member of 
Dr. Rippon’s church in that city, and, for a short period previous to his 
immigration, he was.a preacher of the Congregational order. He came 
to the United States in 1801, and having embraced the religious tenets of 
the Calvinistic Baptists, he was installed as the first pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Charlestown, Mass., on the 7th of October, 1802. On that 
occasion, the Rev. Dr. Stillman preached the sermon, Rev. Dr. Baldwin 
gave the charge, and Rev. Stephen Gano, the right hand of fellowship. 
Soon after his settlement he married Elizabeth, daughter of Archibald 
McNeil, Esq. ; she died in Charlestown, in June, 1804, aged 25 years. 
Mr. Waterman’s connection with the church in Charlestown was of short 
duration, only eight months, and in some respects unhappy, being for a 
time deprived of his ministerial office, yet afterwards restored and preached 
with great acceptance. Having lost his wife, and his pastoral relation 
dissolved as before mentioned, he left Charlestown and removed to Bow, 
N. H., where he was settled as pastor of the Baptist Church in that town, 
in the year 1804. While here he married Miss Mary Gault, a lady of 
great intelligence, possessing the virtues and graces of the Christian in an 
eminent degree ; his success and happiness in after-life were in a great 
measure the result of her good management and kindness of heart. 

On the 4th of July, 1806, Mr. W. delivered an address to the * Repub- 
lican Citizens” of Concord, N. H. The celebrated Daniel Webster also 
addressed the “* Federal Republicans,” on the same day and in the same 
town. These addresses were printed, and both exhibit a candor and for- 
bearance highly creditable to their authors, at a time when party spirit ran 
high in the community. 

Mr. Waterman resigned his pastoral office in Bow in 1807, and it is 
supposed he was subsequently Preceptor of Addison Academy, as an in- 
dividual of the same name held that office in 1810. In the spring of 1811, 
he removed to Woburn, Mass., where he was engaged to preach by the 
year, (he was sot settled.) Besides attending to his ministerial duties, he 
kept a private school for boys, a position he was eminently qualified for, 
and in which he was very successful. 

He died suddenly at Woburn, on the 23d of March, 1814, in the 40th 
year of his age. His wife survived him, and was living in 1854. One 
who knew him says, “ he was a highly educated man, very eloquent and 
popular as a preacher; his death was deeply lamented by a large circle 
of friends, and by the community generally among whom he dwelt.” 

The following notice appeared in the Boston Weekly Messenger of 
April 1, 1814 :—* Died at Woburn, the 23d ult., in a fit of apoplexy, 
Rev. Thomas Waterman, aged 39, pastor of the Baptist Society in that 
town ; a man of distinguished talents and honor, a blessing to the church 
of Christ, and universally esteemed.” 

His children were as follows, all by his last wife-—1. Thomas B., edu- 
cated at Dartmouth Col., grad. 1826 ; emigrated to the West and d. young. 
2. Alfred, died young. 3. Josephine, married Dr. J. M. Brodhead, and 
resides in the city of Washington. 


+ > 
+ 





Hezexiaxn Conant, of Hartford, formerly a printer boy in Worcester, 
is reported to have sold the patent for his new breech-loading rifle for 


$80,000.—[ Newspaper, 8 May, 1856. 
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{Copied by the late Hon. Naruanret Goopwin of Hartford. Communicated by 
Daniet Goopwin, Esq.] 


[Continued from p. 38.] 


He was so feeble that he remembreth [nothing after coming down the 
last mountain by sight, and memory and strength in a manner] gone ; 
—but God who leadeth the blind in a way that they know not, 
directed him to John Norton, Jun., who was thrashing in his barn, 
who took him in and put him to bed,—called friends about him, who 
were diligent in the use of means for his recovery, after some 
time spent betwixt hope and fear, as not knowing whether he would 
die or live ;—He lying in a sad manner, grating his teeth [and round 
in his hand that pleased God he exhibited and came to rights again.] 

The day in which this fell out was January 6, 1682,—a snowy Satur- 
day,—especially the latter part of it. Had the man not been directed 
home, in likelihood he had perished in the wilderness, and perhaps 
have been so far covered with snow as not to have been found ‘till 
wild fowls or beasts had preyed on him. 

Thomas Warner, son of John Warner of [Mattabuck], baptized May 6, 

1683. 

Rachel Richards, daughter of Obadiah Richards, baptized May 6, 1683. 

Martha Orvis, daughter of Samuel Orvis, baptized May 6, 1683. 

Thomas Judd, son of Philip Judd, baptized May 27, 1683. 

Thomas Gridley, son of Thomas Gridley, baptized June 17, 1683. 

Simon Newell, son of Thomas Newell, baptized June 24, 1683. 

Nathaniel Judd, son of Benjamin Judd, baptized July 22, 1683. 

William Porter, son of Thomas Porter, of Robert Porter, baptized 
October 28, 1683. 

Sarah Steele, daughter of John Steele, baptized November 25, 1683. 

Sarah Andrews, daughter of Abraham Andrews, by his wife Sarah, 
daughter to Robert Porter, baptized March 9, 16§2. 

Abigail Woodruff, daughter of John Woodruff, March 30, 16§3. 

John Norton, son of John Norton, baptized April 6, 1684. 

Mary Warner, daughter of Thomas Warner of Mattabuck, baptized 
May 18, 1684. 

Thomas Standley, son of John Standley of Mattabuck, baptized May 
25, 1684. 

Joanna Richardson, daughter of Thomas Richardson of Mattabuck, 
baptized there, April 8, 1684. 

Isaac Brunson, son of Isaac Brunson of Mattabuck ; John Brunson, son 
of Isaac Brunson ; Samuel Brunson, Joseph Brunson and Mary Brunson, 
all children of Isaac Brunson of Mattabuck, baptized here June 29, 1684. 

John Judd, son of John Judd, baptized August 3, 1684. A 

Joseph and Lydia Smith, children ‘of Joseph Smith, baptized here, 
August 18, 1684, 

John Gridley, son of Thomas Gridley, baptized October 5, 1684. 

Hannah Judd, daughter of Philip Judd, baptized about October 19, 1684. 

Sarah Bull, daughter of Thomas Bull, baptized November 8, 1684. 

Hezekiah Hart, son of Thomas Hart, baptized November 23, 1684. 

John Thompson, son of Thomas Thompson, baptized December 14, 
1684, 
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Elizabeth Bird, daughter of James Bird, baptized November 23, 1684. 
Ebenezer Thompson, son of John Thompson, baptized December 21, 

1684. 

Hannah Andrews, daughter of Daniel. Andrews, baptized January 18, 

1684. ° 

Ebenezer Seymour baptized February 1, 1684. 

Joseph Gridley, son of Samuel Gridley, baptized March 8, 1684. 
Lydia Cole, daughter of John Cole, baptized March 22, Anno : 1684. 
Stephen Hichcock, son of Samuel Hitchcock, of Mattabuck, baptized 

April 12, 1685. 

Jobannah Smith, son of Joseph Smith, baptized April 12, 1685. 
Hannah and Mary Andrews, twins, daughters of Thomas Andrews, of 

Milford, son-in-law to Robert Porter, baptized here, by virtue of commu- 

nion of Churches, May 31, 1685. 

Thomas Richards, son of Obadiah Richards, baptized August 9, 1685. 
Samuel Orvis, son of Samuel Orvis, baptized October 25, 1685. 
Abigail Woodford, daughter of Joseph Woodford, baptized December 

27, 1685. 

Esther Judd, daughter of Benjamin Judd, baptized February 14, 1685. 
John Steele, son of John Steele, baptized March 7, 168%. 

Samuel Gridley, son of Thomas Gridley, baptized March 21, 168%. 
Thomas Brunson, sun of Isaac Brunson, baptized April 11, 1686. 
John Judd, son of John Judd, baptized June 20, 1686. 

Sarah Standley, daughter of John Standley, baptized July 4, 1686. 
John Porter, son of Thomas Porter, son of Robert Porter, baptized 

July 18, 1686. 

Abigail Gaylord, daughter of Joseph Gaylord, of Waterbury, baptized 

November 7, 1686. ; 

John Hart, son of John Hart, baptized November 27, 1686. 

Isaac Hart, son of John Hart, baptized November 27, 1686. 

John Lee, son of John Lee, baptized November 27, 1686. 

Jonathan Lee, son of John Lee, baptized November 27, 1686. 

Isaac Lewis, Ruth Lewis and Sarah Lewis, children of William Lewis, 

baptized November 28, 1686. 

saac Brunson, son of Jacob Brunson, baptized November 28, 1686. 
Josiah Hart, son of Ensign Thomas Hart, baptized December 6, 1686. 
Mary Norton, daughter of John Norton, baptized November 21, 1686. 
Paul Andrews, son of Daniel Andrews, baptized about January 2, 

1686. 

Mary Andrews, wife of Benjamin Andrews, and her two children Ben- 

jamin Andrews and John Andrews, baptized January 9, 1686. 

Nathaniel Thompson, son of John Thompson, baptized June 16, 1686. 
Mary Smith, daughter of Joseph Smith, baptized January 30, 1686. 
Margaret Thompson, daughter of Thomas Thompson, baptized Febru- 

ary 20, 1686. d 
Samuel Woodruff, son of Samuel \ oodruff, baptized March 6, 16§$. 

‘ a Porter, son of Samuel Porter, son of Thomas Porter, April 10, 
Jonathan Seymour, son of Richard Seymour, baptized April 17, 1687. 
Susannah Newell, daughter of Thomas Newell, of Waterbury, bap- 

tized April 24, 1687. 

Esther Gridley, son of Samuel Gridley, baptized May 15, 1687. 
David Bull, son of Thomas Bull, baptized June 5, 1687. 
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Samuel Newell, son of Samuel Newell, baptized June 19, 1687. 

William Judd, son of Philip Judd, baptized July 3, 1687. 

Abraham Andrews, son of Abraham Andrews, baptized July 17, 1687. 

Jacob Barnes, son of Joseph Barnes, born September 18, 1687. Bap- 
tized here immediately after. . 

Sarah Hart, daughter to John Hart, baptized December 11, 1687. 

Mary Gridley, daughter of Thomas Gridley, baptized February 5, 
1687. 

Margaret Orvis, daughter of Samuel Orvis, baptized April 7, 1687. 

Mary Orton, daughter of John Orton, baptized May 20, 1688. 

Hannah Porter, daughter of Samuel Porter, baptized June 17, 1688. 

Thomas Warner, son of Thomas Warner, baptized July 8, 1688. 

Mary Andrews, daughter of Benjamin Andrews, baptized August 25, 
1688. 

William Lewis, son of William Lewis, baptized September 23, 1688. 

Jonathan Judd, son of Benjamin Judd, baptized September 23, 1688. 

Hezekiah Hooker, son of John Hooker, baptized October 20, 1688. 

Jonathan Woodruff, son of Samuel Woodruff, baptized December 2, 
1688. ; 

Anna Thompson, daughter of Thomas Thompson, baptized February 
10, 1688. 

— Brunson, daughter of Jacob Bronson, baptized October 28, 
1688. 

Sarah Norton, daughter of John Norton, baptized April 1, 1689. 

Ebenezer Bronson, son of Isaac Bronson, baptized April 8, 1689. 

Mercy Hiccok, child of Samuel Hiccock, baptized April 8, 1689. 

Joseph Woodruff, son of Matthew Woodruff, baptized May 18, 1689, 
or thereabouts. : 

Mary Andrews, son of Benjamin Andrews, son-in-law to Robert Porter, 
baptized May 18, 1689, or thereabouts. 

Joseph Newell, son of Thomas Newell, baptized June 2, 1689. 

Rachel Steele, daughter of John Steele, baptized June 2, 1689. 

Mary Porter, daughter of Thomas Porter, of Robert, baptized June 2, 
1689. 

Stephen Andrews, son of Daniel Andrews,—Stephen Upson and Mary 
Upson, children of Stephen Upson, —Boniamin Bevans and John Bevans, 
children of Benjamin Bevans, baptized : b 

Mary Orton, daughter of John Orton, baptized February 16, 1688. 

Elizabeth Smith, daughter of Joseph Smith, baptized February 16, 
1688. 
TE oni Barnes, daughter of Joseph Barnes, baptized February 23, 
1689. , 

Thomas Newell, son of Samuel Newell, baptized March 2, 1688. 

Benjamin Judd, son of Philip Judd, baptized May 4, 1690. 

Mary Lee, daughter of John Lee, baptized May 4, 1690. 

Elizabeth Upson, daughter of Stephen Upson, baptized May 11, 1690. 

Timothy Standley, son of John Standley, baptized about May 11, 1690. 

Thomas Coales, son of Samuel Coales, baptized June 1, 1690. 

Rachel Coales, daughter of Samuel Coales, baptized June 1, 1690. 

William Smith, son of Samuel Smith, baptized June 1, 1690. 

Susannah Hooker, daughter of William Hooker, baptized June 8, 1690. 

Thomas Barnes, son of Benjamin Barnes, baptized June 8, 1690. 

Ebenezer Clark, son of John Clarke, and Sarah Smith, daughter of 
Samuel Smith, baptized August 10, 1690. 
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a Andrews, son of Benjamin Andrews, baptized September 28, 
Giles Hooker, son of Samuel Hooker, baptized October 12, 1690. 
Thomas Judd, son of Thomas Judd, of Waterbury, and Sarah Orvis, 

daughter of Samuel Orvis, baptized the same day 1.12. October 12, 1690. 
Jonathan Gridley, son of Thomas Gridley, baptized November 2, 1690. 
Matthew Hart, son of John Hart, baptized December 7, 1690. 
Ephraim Smith, son of Ephraim Smith, baptized December 20, 1690. 
— Woodruff, daughter of Samuel Woodruff, baptized February 

8, 1689. 

Bet min Richards, son of Obadiah Richards, and William Judd, son of 

Thomas Judd, both of Waterbury, were baptized here, April 5, 1691. 
James Gridley, son of Samuel Gridley, baptized May 3, 1691. 
Timothy, John and Mary Root, children of Stephen Root, baptized 

May 17, 1691. 

Margaret, Sarah and Elizabeth Higgison, children of William Higgi- 

son, baptized May 17, 1691. 

Abigail Hooker, daughter of John Hooker, baptized May 31, 1691. 
Ebenezer Richardson, son of Thomas Richardson, of Waterbury, bap- 

tized June 28, 1691. 

Samuel Porter, son of Samuel Porter, baptized September 20, 1691. 
Hannah Lewis, daughter of Samuel Lewis, baptized October 4, 1691. 
ae Smith, daughter of Jonathan Smith, baptized October 11, 

1691. 

Pera Thompson, son of Thomas Thompson, baptized October 18, 

1691. 

Mary Bird, daughter of Thomas Bird, baptized December 27, 1691. 

Baa Higgison, daughter of William Higgison, baptized January 10, 

1691. 

Nathaniel Porter, son of Thomas Porter, baptized March 28, 1683. 
Hannah Norton, daughter of John Norton, baptized May 15, 1692. 
Mary Huff, daughter of Jonathan Huff, baptized May 15, 1692. 
Samuel Coales, son of Samuel Coales, May 22, 1692. 

Samuel Lewis, son of Samuel Lewis, baptized May 29, 1692. 
Elizabeth Root, daughter of Joseph Root, baptized June 26, 1692. 
Samuel Hart, son of John Hart, baptized September 18, 1692. 
Elizabeth Barnes, daughter of Joseph Barnes, baptized October 9, 

1692. 

Johanna Smith, daughter of Joseph Smith, baptized October 16, 1692. 
Sarah Hart, daughter of Stephen Hart, baptized October 16, 1692. 
Ruth Barnes, daughter of Thomas Barnes, baptized October 23, 1692. 
John Orton, son of John Orton, baptized about December 4, 1692. 
John Newell, son of Samuel Newell, baptized January 29, 1693. 
Thomas Hooker, son of Samuel Hooker, baptized February 5, 1693. 
Elizabeth Lee, daughter of John Lee, baptized February 5, 1693. 
Ruth Woodruff, daughter of Samuel Woodruff, baptized February 26, 

1693. 

Ruth Smith, daughter of Samuel Smith, baptized February 26, 1693. 
Joseph Root, son of John Root, grandchild to John Woodruff, baptized 

March 19, 1693. 

Mary Woodruff, daughter of Matthew Woodruff, baptized March 19, 

1693. 
~ Hart, son of Thomas Hart, baptized July 30, 1693. 

[ To be Continued.} 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIALS, COLLECTED FROM FUNERAL 
SERMONS. 


. [By Purxy H. Warts, Amherst, Mass.] 


Brown.—Discourse at the Funeral of Danizt M. Brown, by Rev: 
Orville G. Wheeler. ‘ Daniel M. Brown was a mun of fine intellectual 
abilities. There was a capaciousness in his mind which enabled him to 
entertain a subject, make it a matter of well-directed thought, upon which 
was brought to bear a judgment, which, for one in his circumstances, was 
remarkably sound and discreet. His mathematical powers were extraor- 
dinary, and as to his knowledge of his mother tongue he surpassed most 
men of ordinary pursuits.” He was drowned in attempting to cross the 
Lake from Plattsburgh, N. Y. to South Hero, Vt., May 28, 1849. 

BrapFrorp.—Discourse delivered at Francestown, N. H. on the last 
Sabbath in July, 1838, in commemoration of the character and useful- 
ness of Rev. Moses Braprorp, by Rev. Ephraim P. Bradford. Mr. Brad- 
ford was born at Canterbury, Ct., August 61765. His parents were 
William and Mary Bradford. He was the fourteenth and youngest child 
of his mother, and a descendant in the fifth generation from William 
Bradford, second Governor of Plymouth Colony. He prosecuted his 
studies under the tuition of an elder brother, who was a man of a vigorous 
and cultivated mind, and an eloquent preacher ; and he entered the senior 
class in Dartmouth College, after remaining in which institution a few 
months, he received a regular degree, with a good reputation for talents 
and scholarship, in 1785. He pursued the study of theology with his 
brother, then pastor of a Congregational Church in Rowley, Mass. He 
was married, Nov. 4, 1788, to Dorothy Bradstreet, who died June 24, 
1792. His second wife was Sarah Eaton of Francestown, N. H., who 
survived him. He died at the house of his son in Montague, Mass., June 
14, 1838. 

Bennett.—Discourse on the Life and Character of Rev. ALFRED BEen- 
NETT, delivered at Homer, N. Y., May 18, 1851, by Rev. H. Harvey. 
Mr. Bennett was born at Mansfield, Ct., Sept. 26, 1780, and became a 
resident of Homer, N. Y. in 1803, commencing life there as a farmer. 
With great reluctance he entertained the idea of going into the ministry, 
and only decided to do so, after a severe mental struggle of two years. 
He was ordained pastor of the Baptist Church in Homer in 1807. During 
his ministry of twenty-five years at that place, he baptized 770 persons. 
In 1832 he became agent of the Baptist General Convention for Foreign 
Missions, and labored as such till his death in 1851. 

Bennett.—Discourse delivered at the Funeral of Rev. Josrrn Ben- 
NE:T, at Woburn, Mass., Nov. 22, 1847, by Rev. John W. Chickering. 
Mr. Bennett was born in Framingham, Mass., May 13, 1798, was grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1818, and at Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1821. He was ordained at Woburn, Jan. 1, 1822, and in the following 
February married Mary Lamson. In 1846, in consequence of severe 
disease of the digestive organs, he became subject to extreme depression, 
with suicidal tendencies, which resulted in death by his own hand in No- 
vember, 1847. His father, having fallen into a similar state of gloom, in 
consequence of an affection of the liver, and being seized with an impres- 
sion that a famine existed, and that the only way to save his family from 
starvation was to starve himself, resisted for fourteen days all efforts and 
entreaties, and died of inanition. 
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Burnuam.—Discourse delivered at the Funeral of Rev. Apranam 
Burnuam, D. D., Pembroke, N. H., Sept. 28, 1852, by Rev. Daniel J. 
Noyes. Mr. Burnham was born in Dunbarton, N. H., Nov. 18, 1775. 
He was the son of Samuel and Mary Burnham, both of whom were 
eminent for their piety. At the age of fourteen he determined to procure 
a liberal education, but was not able to execute his purpose till after he 
had attained the age of twenty-one. He entered the Junior Class in Dart- 
mouth College in August, 1802, being then 27 years old. The following 
was his division of time during the College course : “ Six hours for close 
study, as close as my weak and pained eyes will admit; six hours for 
deep thought, reflection, and mentally reviewing my lessons; eight hours 
for sleep ; one for meals, and three for manual labor to pay for my board.” 
He was graduated with honor in 1804, and taught the Academy at Brad- 
ford, Mass., from May 1805 till February 1807, when he commenced the 
study of Theology with Rev. Dr. Parish of Byfield, and after studying 
four or five months was licensed to preach the Gospel by the Essex Middle 
Association at Topsfield, Mass. March 2, 1808, he was ordained Pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Pembroke, N. H., and continued in that 
pastorate till Nov. 1850, when, “ at his own repeated and earnest request, 
his people consented to receive a successor in his place.” He was Secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire Home Missionary Society from 1822 to 1837, 
in which last year he was elected President of the Society and retained 
the office till his death. He was appointed Treasurer of the General 
Association of New Hampshire in 1809, and was never absent from one 
of its annual meetings till 1851, when feeble health prevented his at- 
tendance. The degree of D. D. was conferred on him by Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1850. He died September 21, 1852. 

Howe.—Discourse preached in Pepperell, Mass., July 21, 1840, at the 
Funeral of Rev. James Howe, by Rev. George Fisher. Mr. Howe was 
born in Jaffrey, N. H., Aug. 13, 1796, prepared for College at New Ips- 
wich Academy, was graduated at Dartmouth College in 1817, taught a 
High-School at Concord, Mass. for one year, was graduated at Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1821, was ordained Pastor of the Church and 
Town of Pepperell, Mass., Oct. 16, 1822, and relinquished that connection 
in January, 1832, to become the minister of the Evangelical Congrega- 
tional Society, then recently formed. He was recognized as minister of 
that Society by an Ecclesiastical Council, Feb. 1, 1832, and retained that 
relation till his death, which took place July 19, 1840. He married, Oct. 
13, 1823, Miss Harriet Nason of Harvard, by whom he had six children. 
‘He possessed a good, and in some respects a superior mind. It was a 
far-seeing and sagacious mind, a well-furnished and well-cultivated mind. 
Under his ministry the church increased from about seventy to nearly 
four hundred members. 


If materials of this character are desirable for the Register, more will 
be furnished. [Let us have them, but older are more desirable. ] 


+~< > 
¢ > 





New Wearon or War.—We were shown a breach-loading rifle 
yesterday, which, for facility, the combined efforts of loading, safety, 
and self-capping, is, it strikes us, the most perfect weapon of its class we 
have seen. It is, moreover, in whole or in part, on the Minnie principle. 
It was invented by Mr. J. C. Day, but of what part of the country we did 
not learn.—[ National Intelligencer, 1855. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE EARLIEST WILLS ON RECORD IN 
THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, MASS. 


[Prepared by Mr. Wixx14m B. Trask, of Dorchester. ] 
[Continued from page 54.] 


Wituram Braxe.—The last will* and testament of William Blake 
(being of perfect memory and vnderstanding, the good Lord God be 
blessed and praised therfore,) made the third day of September, in the 
yeare one thousand six hundered sixtie and one, as followeth. 

Imp'mise : my will is, yt my body be desently buried in hope of a ioy- 
full resurection at the last day. It. 1 giue and bequeath vnto the towne 
of Dorchester, twenty shillings, to be bestowed for the repairing of the 
buring place, soe yt swine and other vermine may not afioy the graues of 
the saints: p'vided it be repaired within one yeare after my decease. 
The rest of my land, goods, and estate, after my funerall exspenses and 
debts discharged, my will is, and I doe giue and bequeth vnto my fiue 
children the one halfe of my lands, goods and estate, to be equally devided 
amongst them, by equall portions; not that I disrespect my eldest sone, 
for he hath ben and is, soe dutifull a child vnto me as any of my Children, 
but, because he hath least need of it, and he hath noe Charge. The other 
halfe of my lands, goods and estate I doe giue and bequeth vnto my beloued 
wife, and doe make her sole executrix of this my last will and testament: 
And I doe intreat my beloued brethren, brother Edwarde Clapp, and John 
Capen, y* they would be pleased to be the oyerseers of this my last will 
and testament, to se y* it be fullfilled and ptformed. Finally, my will is, 
y' my wife doe not dispose of any of her estate, left her by this my last 
Will and testament during the time of her life, without the advise and 
Consent of my ouerseers and my foure sojies, or the maior parte of them: 
' yet neverthelesse, in her last will, she may dispose of it yvnto whom shee 
please. In witnes hereof I haue herevnto sett my hand and seale : In the 


tsence of John Capen. “me 
‘ Jn? Minott, So Mian Oak 
who deposed 28 Jan. 1663. 
Inventory taken 6th Nov' 1663 by William Sumner, James Humfrey. 
Amt. £224. 12. 


M™ Agnes Blake deposed 29th Jan. 1663, to this estate of her late 
husband. 


Jonn Meares.—Boston: 26: 7° 1663. I, Jn° Meeres, lying sick—de- 
clare this as my last will, if no other after this doe appeare. I make my 
dear Vnkell, James Johnson, executor of this my last will. I giue to my 
wife, Mary, my dwelling house during her life, & if she marry, her 
next husband to give to her Child she now goes wth, ye said house & 
ground, & after both her & her childs decease, then, to my two brothers, 
or y® survivor of them. Moreov',I giue to my beloved wife, y* bed I 
now ly on, wth all y® furniture thereto belonging, six greene Chairs, a 
round table, and two paire of sheets, besids them I had with her, with a 
Long table in the house. To my father Meares, my best suit and Cloak, 
and four Cord of wood, with my Weding hat. To my dear mother 





* This is an entire copy of the will of William Blake, from the original, on file. T. 
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Mears, my Chest of drawers, two paire of sheets, and bed ticking. To 
my brother, Samuell Mears, a pair of blew Curtains & my 2¢ suit and 
Coat to James Meers with my musket and arms ; to my wife, all the rest 
of my estate. John Meers., 
Witness, James Johnson, James Oliver. 

Moreov' wee, Elizabeth Meers & Mercy Meeres, testify yt he declared 
this to bee his meaning, yt his child if it liue to ye age of 20 yeares, or 
att age, it shall injoy 4 y® house during y® Mothers life, & all after her 
decease ; in case of y® childs death, Mercy Meers to have it for her life. 

Capt James Oliver deposed, 5 March: 63. 

Whereas it was desired by Mrs Sands & others of ye friends of the 
deceased Jno Meares, that there might be a meeting together Conserning 
some expretions in his will, It was declared by both Capt. James Johnson 
& Elizabeth Mears, yt whereas it is expressed yt y® howse is giuen to his 
wife dureing life and if she marry, her next husband to giue it her child 
she now goes with, & after both her & her childes decease, to his two Broth- 
ers: y® true words & minde of y® deceased was however not soe cler| 
exprest, that his wife was to haue the howse dureing her life, & if she 
should marry an other husband she should not haue power to giue it to 
any other child she might haue, but it was given by this will to the Child 
y' she went then with, & to y® issue of y* child foreuer, & in case she 
should liue longer then y@ childs coming to age, yt at age he or she was to 
haue possession of one halfe, but if she dies before y® child comes at age 
then y® whole benefit to be to y® vse of y® child & his or her issue imme- 
diately after y" decease. 

1 December, 1663. 

This was done & expressed in y® presence of John Wiswall, Edw. 
Hutchinson, Elizabeth Mears, James Johnson. 

Capt. James Johnson, Elizabeth Meares mother, & Mary Meares late 
wife to Jn®° Meares, deceased, deposed 5th March 1663. 

Inventory of the Estate prised 6th: 10 mo: 1663, by John Lake, Ed- 
ward Drinker. Amt. £231.01. 1. Mentions, “ his Wedding Hatt, £1. 
10s.” “one Hatt Case, 1s. 6d.” Capt. James Johnson deposed, 5 March 
1663. 


Tuomas GuLiiver.—Power of Administration to the estate of the late 
Thomas Gullife, of Brantrey, deceased, is graunted to Prudence, his relict, 
& Jonathan, his elder son, they bringing in an inventory of that Estate, &c. 


Rosert Lincotne.—Inventory of the Estate of Robert Linchorne Jate 
of Winnisemet, within the p'cincts of Boston, deceased, prised by Elias 
Mavericke, Samuell Dauids, Aaron Waye, 18: 3 mo: 1663. Amt. £192. 
13s. 09d. 

Anne Lincolne deposed 29 July 1663, to the estate of her late husband. 


Grorce Dop.—[Mary Dod’s petition to the Court is on file. In it she 
represents that her husband, George Dod, “som yeares past departed 
this life in London, in England, leving with me fouer smale Children to 
take care for.” She states that having made inquiry into his debts and 
credits, she “ finds that his debts far exceed his credits & estate,” * his 
Credits being all desperate debts, lying mostly in Virginia & som in New 
England, but all of them in such hands as that he in his life time could 
not get any of them.” She therefore desires an allowance out of said 
estate, &c. 
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31 July 1663. The Court allow her the best bed boulster, one pillow, 
one p' of blanketts, Rugg, bedsteed & Coard, & £5, in money. Admin- 
istration on the estate was granted to Richard Way and Edward Blake, 
who gave a bond, which is on file, to the amount of £40. This obliga- 
tion is witnessed by Sarah Wilson and Perin Rawson—date 11 Aug. 
1663. 

an Pl of the goods & credits of George Dod, of Boston, marriner, 
deceased, praised by Thomas Rallings, Richard Way, & Edward Blake, 
265 July 1663. Amt. £23. 13s. 10d. Mary Dod, relict of the late 
George Dod deposed, 31 July 1663. 


SamveEt Maverick, Jr.—14*h March 1663. Power of Administration to 
the estate of the late Samuell Mauericke Jun’, of Boston, is Granted to 
Rebeckah Mauericke, his relict, wh M* Moses Mauericke, M" John Wise- 
wall, & M* Anthony Cheeckley, in behalf of hirself & children wtb the 
Credito™ to that estate they bringing in an Inventory of said Estate, &c. 

Inventory of said Estate apprised by Mr John Winslow Senr & Jn° 
Farnham, 28% March $3. Amt. £127. 10. 24. Mr Jn® Wiswall & 
M W= Bartholmew deposed 4th Nov". 1665. 

28: 5mo. 1665. Vpon Information from Mr Jonathan Rainsford that 
the Chamber Door was Broken up where some goods were left, whereof 
the Key was lost, &c. [Several articles are then enumerated.] 2 (7) 64. 
. A note was made of what was wanting upon the reueiw of the Inuentory 
Immediately upon Mrs Mauerickes going out of the House, who was one 
of the Administrators, formerly. Amount £32. 8s. 4g. 


Rosert Nanny, of Boston, being weeke in bodie—make this my last 
will. 22 Aug. 1663. Debts and funerall Charges be discharged and in 
particular there being an estate in my hands in partnership betwixt my 
Vnckle, Richard Hutchinson, of London, and my selfe, my will is, that 
the houses and land I haue at Barbados, as also gouerner Searle’s bills, 
of three hundred pounds maye be given and made ouer to my Vnele, 
Richard Hutchinson, of London, to ballance all accounts betwixt us, only 
what is more then will pay him, as I hope there will, the ouerplus to be 
returned to my executrix. Unto Mt Maho, M* Madder, and M’ Powell, 
officers of the new Church in Boston, each 20s. Unto my wife, Katherine 
Nanny, one third of the rest of my estate—the other two thirds to my 
Children, vizt. son Samuel, and dauter Mary, and to the Child my wife 
now goes withall, being yet vnborne, to be equally deuided into fower 
partes, two partes,to my sonne Samuel, the other two parts to my other 
two Children, to be equally deuided. In Case of the death of any of my 
Children, the Estate of such Child or Children to fall to my wife, who I 
leaue soll executrix, and desire her care in the bringing vp of vi & Children, 
for wch End I leaue there whole Estates in her hands, and she to haue 
the use of it for there educatiun and bringing vp, untell they Come to the 
age of 21 yeares or day of marrage, wth Consent of there mother; and 
I request my honered father in law, the Reuerent Mr John Whelewright, 
Pastor of Salseberry, and my louing brother in law, Mr Sam: Whele- 
wright, of Wells, to be ouerseeres of this my will, and to assist my Ex- 
sequetrix what they Can in her busenes. Robert Nanneye. . 

Samuel Hutchinson, John -+- Stones mark. 

James Mattoek. 
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Samuel Hutchinson and James Mattock deposed 7 mo: 63. 

Inventory of the estate of Robert Nanny, taken 10 Sept. 1663. Amt. 
£1089. 14s. 44d. Mentions “ dwelling house, warehouse & wharfe, yards 
& other privillidges bellonging to the house neare the Draw Bridge, £300; 
the Red house and land neare to Charlestowne ferry, £200; one parcell 
of land neere adjoining to the said Red house lately Bought of leut 
We. Phillips, £60.” 

The property was aprised by John Joyliffe and Robert Pateshall, 6t 
of Oct. 1663. Katherine Nanny deposed, 31« Oct". 1663. 


Tuomas Leaper.—I, Thomas Leader, of Boston, 17 Oct'. 1663, make 
my last will. WVnto my wife, Ales Leader, the Dwelling house I use to 
lett out, ouer Against the house Called Allcockes house, with the yard as 
it is now fenced, with an Adititon of land to be more layd Vato itt out of 
my Garden & Orchard, that is to say, from the outwardmost post of the 
Crosse fence next the lane to Draw a straight line quite Cross the Orchard 
through to my Neighbour Sanfords ground, I giue all the aboue men- 
tioned, for her life, my son, Samuell, to sett and keepe the house and 
fencing in good Repayre all time of her life at my son, Samuells Cost, 
and after her Decease, I giue all the aboue mentioned, vnto my Grand 
Child, Thomas Leader, the son of my son John, deceased, to him and his 
heires for Euer, and to haue it putt Into good Repayre for him by my 
said son Samuell; further my will is, that my grand Child, Thomas Leader, 
shall pay out of it a legacie vnto my Grand Child, Abigal Leader, his © 
sister, within one yeare after he posses the aboue mentioned premisses, 
the sum of fowre pounds. Vnto my son, Samuell Leader, all my now 
dwelling house, as also the New house adjoining, with all the appurti- 
nances therevnto belonging, with Garden and Orchard and yard therevnto 
Bellonging, Excepting that part aboue mentioned wich I giue vnto my 
wife & grand Child, with this prouisiall, yt if my son Samuell Die without 
issue male, to y¢ next A kind [of kin?] in Case of Necessity, my son, 
Samuell, Finishing yt house Adjoyning to y® house I now dwell in. [ 
give A liberty to sell either that or yt I now dwell in, wt® halfe ye Ground, 
prouided the ground laid to what house yt he doe sell may bee laid out to 
as little damage to yt house & ground that shal bee preserved as may 
bee. Unto my wife, £4, in Money-& goods, to bee payd by my son, 
Samuell, within A yeare of my departing this world. Vnto Rebecka 
Leadet, My Grand Child, £6 to bee paid by my son, Samuell, in Like 
paymt. in money & goods, wtbin [a] yeer after my decease. Vnto my 
wife, y® best Shett, y® prouisions left in y® house, & five Cord of Wood. 
All my tooles & debts, & other Estate not Mentioned, I give Vnto my 
Son, Samuell, he Bestowing A decent Buriall Vpon this poore body of 
mine. My son, Samuell, sole Executor. My will is, that my executo* 
should faithfully pay all ye Legacies & what I have in my will Ingaged 
him to doe, or else, Vpon not paymt, My wife or Leagices of their As- 
signes shall Entet Vpon what I have given vnto him till they bee sattis- 
fyed. Jeames Penn, y* Ruling Elder of Boston, overseer. 

Wittnesses, Jer: Howchin. Thomas X Leader. 

Jo. Endecott, Junior, Sam" Wheelwright, who deposed 3* Nov‘. 1663. 

Inventory of Thomas Leader, prised, 5th Nov". 1663, by John Button, 
Tho. Mattson, Hugh Drury. Samuel Leader deposed, 29 Jan. 1663. 


(To be Continued.) 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE FAMILY OF REV. THOMAS 
WELLS, FIRST MINISTER OF AMESBURY, MASS. 


[Br D. W. Horrt.] 


Rev. Tuomas Wetts was settled as first pastor of the first church in 
Amesbury, in 1672 or 1673. Occasional preaching had been enjoyed 
in the “ new town” for ten or twenty years before that time, but he was 
the first who was recognized as the town’s minister. A committee were 
chosen, May 11, 1672, “ to see if they can obtain Mt Weels to be helpfull 
to us in the work of the Ministry.” He was admitted as a commoner in 
1673-4, and was evidently a man of much influence and usefulness in 
the new town. 

Various circumstances render it extremely probable, if not almost cer- 
tain, that Rev. Thomas Wells was the Thomas Wells who was born Jan. 
11, 1646-7, youngest son of Dea. Thomas Wells of Ipswich. The gen- 
erations of the family are here numbered in accordance with that idea, 
Dea. Thomas being considered the first, and Rev. Thomas the second 
generation. If the above is the date of the birth of Thomas,’ he must 
have been 87 yrs. 6 mos. old at the time of his death. According to the 
inscription on his tombstone, he was then in his “ 87th year;” but that 
may have been intended to iniply that he was between 87 and 88, though 
the expression, if properly used, would justify Farmer’s statement, that 
his age was 86. Thomas’ Wells of Ipswich was “ a gentleman of large 
property,” and it has been supposed that he was a physician. He had 
land granted to him at Ipswich in 1635, and took the Freeman’s oath at 
Boston, May 17, 1637. He died Oct. 26, 1666. From a branch of his 
family, the town of Wells, Me., took its name. Further particulars re- 
specting him and his family may be found in vol. 4 of this periodical, pp. 
11, 12. 

By his will, Thomas' made provision for his son’s “ going to College ;” 
but his name is not to be found among the early graduates of any Ameri- 
can college. Rev. Thomas* Wells enjoyed the distinction, however, of 
being the first individual who received the honorary degree of A. M. from 
Harvard College. In the triennial catalogue of 1727, his name is put at 
the bottom of the class of 1669; in 1745, perhaps earlier, it was separated 
from the others by a line, and 1703 added. In 1830, the names of those 
who had received honorary and ad eundem degrees, were made a distinct 
division of the catalogue, and Thomas Wells was placed at the head of 
the list, under the year 1703. It is possible that he may have been at one 
time a member of the class of 1669 ; but if he received the degree in 1703, 
he must then have been 56 years old, and his name might have been 
placed under 1669 only because that class were near his own age. 

A copy of the will of Rev. Thomas* Wells is to be found on the Probate 
Records at Salem. It was dated Aug. 7, 1728, proved July 29, 1734. 
He there mentions four sons, three daughters, four daughters-in-law, and 





Nore. Richard Wells was one of the original proprietors and commoners of the town 
of Salisbury,.and it would naturally be surmised that the Wells family of Salisb 
and Amesbury were descended from him. “Dea. Richard Wells” died July 12, 1672, 
and we have no evidence that he left any children. 

In a previous number of this magazine (July, 1850, p. 261), is found “‘ Richard Wells, 
26,” and two or three other Salisbury names, among the ‘“ Passengers for Virginia,” 
August, 1635, “in the Globe of London, Jeremy Blackman M'.” 
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two sons-in-law ; three sons and one*daughter-in-law having died before 
that time. John Martin, the other son-in-law, is not mentioned. The 
dates of the deaths of Mr. Thomas Wells and his wife, as given on the 
town records, correspond with the inscriptions copied below, except that 
the double date, 1726-7, is given. From the spelling and appearance of 
the inscription, one would suppose Mr. Wells’s tombstone to be of later 
date than those around it. 
Interred here the BODY of, 
the Rev‘. Mt. THOMAS WELLS. 
first Pastor, of the first Church 
of CHRIST in Amesbury. who 
Departed this life July y* 10h, 
1734. in the 87%, year of his 
Age, & the 62+. of his Ministry, 
having served his Generation by 
the will of GOD, he fell on sleep, and 
(we trust) enjoys a Prophets reward. 
for tho’ Israel should not 
be Gathered, yet would 
the faithfull ministers of 
the Gospell, be glorious 
in the Eyes of the Lord. 


INTERRED HERE THE BODY 
OF M" MARY WELLS 
DEC* IANUARY THE 26% 
1727 AGED 75 YEARS 
LATE WIFE OF Mr THOMAS 
WELLS 


DEATH IS NOT DUMB IT BIDS US ALL 
PREPARE BEFORE BY IT WE FALL 

WE KNOW NOT HOW NOR WHERE NOR W 
FIT NOW OR NEUR WE CANNOT THEN HEN 


Children of Rev. Mr. ‘Thomas* Wells and wife Mary. 

(1) I. Joun,*b. Feb. 2, 1672; prob. d. April 2, 1673. 

(2) If. Luxe,’ b. March 19, 1673-4; m. Wid. Dorothy Trull, of Ha- 
verhill, int. ent. Dec. 9, 1710 (11). Wife Dor. d. Sept. 
29, 1715. ‘ 

(3) Il. Trrvs,? b. March 14, 1675; m. Joanna (14). A Titus 
Wells was an inhabitant of the West Parish in 1726. 

(4) IV. A Son,’ b. . In his will, 1728, Thomas? mentions his 
daughter-in-law Rebecca Wells, late, “* now Barrett,” and 
his grand-daughter Rebecca, late Wells, “ now Waters.” 
These may have been the widow and daughter of a son 
who died previous to 1728. If so, the widow Rebecca m. 

Barrett, and the dau. Rebecca* m. Waters. 
V. A Son,® b. ; prob. d. before 1728, and without issue. 
John? is called the “ 7th son,” and hence there must have 
been two sons whose names are unknown to us, here num- 
bered as 4 and 5. 
VI. Anica, b. ; m. Samuel Bartlett of Newbury, Feb. 6, 
1704-5. 
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(7) 


(9) 
(10) 


Vil. 
(8) VILL. 


IX. 
X. 
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Mary,’ b. ——; m. John Martin of A., July 15, 1702. 

Exiezer,*® b. June 10, 1686; m. Deborah Worthen of A., 
Nov. 17, 1714. (24). 

Exizasets,’ b. Dec. 17, 1688; m. Moses Chase, Jr., of New- 
bury, Oct. 12, 1709. 

Joun,? b. Oct. 9, 1692 ; m. Dorothy* Hoyt of A., Feb. 5, 1712 
—3 (29). Will dated May, 1768, proved Dec. 24, 1776. 
Wife Dor. d. April 28, 1769, in her 77th year. (See p. 30, 
“* Hoyt Family.”) Thomas* mentions his “ cousin,” Philip 
Hoyt, in his will. We know not who is referred to, unless 
it be the brother of Dorothy, who was thus a brother of the 
daughter-in-law of Thomas.’ 


Children of (2) Luke*® and Dorothy Wells. 


. Joun,* b. March 17, 1710-1. 
. Osavtan,* b. June 27, 1712; m. Judith . Chil. : 


Dorothy, b. 1738; Lydia,’ b. 1740; Sarah, b. 1742; 
perhaps others. An Obadiah Vells m. Jemima Wiburn, 
Salisbury, May 25, 1749. 


. Witu1am,* b. Oct. 5, 1713. - 


Children of (3) Titus? and Joanna Wells. 


. Saran,* b. July 30, 1698; m. Jonathan Farren, Dec. 10, 


1719. 


. Tuomas,‘ b. March 4, 1699-1700 ; m. Sarah Hadley, Dec. 15, 


1720. Chil.; Philip,’ b. 1721; Benjamin,’ b. 1724; 
Winthrop,’ b. 1726, perhaps others. A Thomas Wells, 
Jr., ent. int. marriage with Mary Sargent, 3d, both of A., 
March 23, 1728-9. 


. Timorny,* b. April 16, 1704; m. Mary . He died 


before Aug., 1728, his wife surviving him. 


. Titus,* b. Feb. 5, 1705-6; m. Mary (39). (See 


“ Hoyt Family,” pp. 32, 44.) 


- Hannag,* b: Feb. 5, 1705-6. 

. Purtemon,* b. Sept. 3, 1708. 

. Jacos,* b. Aug. 28, 1710. 

. Pair,‘ b. April 7, 1713; d. Feb. 2, 1714-5. 
. Exvizasetu,* b. March 11, 1716. 


. Asiealt,* b. Dec. 18, 1718. 


Children of (8) Eliezer* and Deborah Wells. 


. Mosgs,* b. Sept. 17, 1716. 


. Jupitu,* b. March, 1720. 


. Aaron,‘ b. Dec. 30, 1722. 


. Hannan,‘ b. Jan. 5, 1722-3. (?) 
. Exrezer,' b. April 9, 1729. 


Children of (10) John* and Dorothy Wells. 


. Ruopa,*‘ b. Feb. 24, 1713-4; m. Currier. 
IL. Execra,‘ b. April 7, 1715; m. Currier. 
. Exizasets,* b. Sept. 16, 1716; m. Challis. 


. Dororuy,* b. Feb. 18, 1717-8; m. Jonathan Bagley. 


V. Curistiana,* b. June 21, 1720; m. Merrill. 
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(34) VI. 


(35) VIL. 
(36) VILL. 


(37) ‘IX. 
(38) Xx. 


(39) 
(40) I. 
(41) IL. 


(42) IV. 
(43) Vz. 
(44) VI. 


Townsmen of Dartmouth. [April, 


Joun,* b. Jan. 24, 1721-2; m. Rachel Currier, July 20, 1756. 
He d. before May, 1768, leaving chil.: Levi,’ Hannah! 
Dorothy,’ and Rebecca.’ 

Mary,‘ b. Feb. 14, 1723-4; m. John Currier. 

Tuomas,‘ b. Sept. 3, 1725; moved to Chester, N. H., previous 
to 1768. 

Davip,* b. March 14, 1729-30; d. Sept. 12, 1753. 

Resecca,* b. Oct. 28, 1731; d. Oct. 2, 1753. 

Children of (17) Titus* and Mary Wells. 

Samve.,’ b. Aug. 16, 1736. 

Enocu,’ b. April 16, 1738. 

Mary,® b. Dec. 15, 1739; m. Theodore® Hoyt, the author’s 
great-grandfather. (See “ Hoyt Family,” p. 44.) 

Naruan,” b. Aug. 5, 1741. 

Josuua,’ b. Feb. 7, 1744. 

Hanna,’ b. Dec. 21, 1745. 


> 


TOWNSMEN OF DARTMOUTH, MASS. 





Mr. Draxe,—Will you please insert this in season to excite action in the next town 
meetings to save records peculiarly rich and hitherto unnoticed by genealogists. 


Yours, Asner Morse. 


“The names of the Townsmen of Dartmouth who had taken the oath 


of fidelity or freemen’s oath.”—March 24, 1686. 


John Cooke 
John Russel sent. 
John Smith 


Samuel Jene sent. 


Arthur Hathaway 
Wm Woode 
James Samson 
John Sherman 
Seth Pope 
Joseph Tripp 
Jonathan Russel 
Jonathan Delino 
Tho Tabor 
Samuel Cornwell 
James Sisson 
John Spooner 
Nathaniel Soull 
George Soull 
John Jene 
Eliazer Smith 
Return Badcock 
Wm. Spooner 


Ottice Jeney 
George Cadman 
James Trip 
Samuel Jeney jun". 
John Hathaway 
Joseph Smith 
Joseph Russel 
Hezekiah Smith 
Deliverance Smith 
Sherman 
Howland 
John Earl 
Ralph Earl junr. 
Stephen Peckum 
Ralph Earl, son of Wm 
Wm Macomber 
Samuel Willcocks 
James Franklin 
Samuel Spooner 
Wm Wood 
Anthony Savory 


Dartmouth then embraced, besides its present territory, Westport, New 
Bedford and Fair Haven; and her records, more shattered, — than 
those of any other town in Massachusetts, are essential to the early history 
of these towns, if not to that of the rise of Quakerism in New England; 
and it is hoped that public action will rescue them before it is too late. 
The Proprietors’ records have not been committed to the clerk of Dart- 
mouth, but remain in the hands of George Gifford, Esq., of Westport, 
son to their last clerk. 
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NOTES ON THE INDIAN WARS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER III. 
[Continued from page 16.] 


‘The prudent discourse of this Indian prevailed so far as that Alexan- 
der yielded to go, only requesting that he might go like a Sachem, with 
his men attending him, which, although there was some hazard in it, 
they being many, and the English but a few, was granted to him. The 
weather being hot, the Major offered him an horse to ride on, but his 
squaw and divers Indian women being in company, he refused, saying 
he could go on foot as well as they; entreating, only, that there might 
be a complying with their pace, which was done; and, resting several 
times by the way, Alexander and his Indians were refreshed by the 
English; no other discourse happening while they were upon their 
march, but what was pleasant and amicable. The Major sent a man 
before, to entreat that as many of the Magistrates of that Colony as 
could, would meet at Duxbury. Wherefore, having there had some 
treaty with Alexander, not willing to commit him to prison, they en- 
treated Major Winslow to receive him to his house, until the Governor, 
who then lived at Eastham, could come up. Accordingly he and his 
train were courteously entertained by the Major. And albeit not so 
much as an angry word passed between them whilst at Marshfield. 
Yet proud Alexander, vexing and fretting in his spirit, that such a 
check was given him, he suddenly fell sick of a fever. He was then 
nursed as a choice friend. Mr. Fuller, the physician, coming providen- 
tially thither at that time, the Sachem and his men earnestly desired 
that he would administer to him, which he was unwilling to do; but 
by their importunity was prevailed with to do the best he could to 
help him, and therefore gave him a potion of working physic, which 
the Indians thought did him good; but his distemper afterwards pre- 
vailing, they entreated to dismiss him, in order to a return home; which 
upon [his] engagement of appearance at the next court, was granted to 
- him. Soon after his being returned home he died. And this is the 

truth and substance of what concerns 
transactions with Alexander, concerning Coefertivy (Mothores 
which so many fabulous stories have 
been spread abroad.” 

The remarkable particularity of this narrative gives it the first con- 
sideration, and is a very strong evidence of its truth. It fully corrob-~ 
orates Mr. Hubbard’s account, so ‘far as that author goes; and Mr. 
Mather, like him, was well aware that various other reports had gone 
abroad, and it is very clear that both of those gentlemen had inquired 
into the matter, and were fully convinced of the truth of what they had 
given. It is pretty evident, however, that Mr. Mather intended to 
make the most of his story; was willing his readers should think the 
number of Indians with Alexander was very large, while he took 
care to keep bar the bounds of truth, by making no statement as to 

1 
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their real number. ‘This historical license cannot be defended, and is 
too easily seen through to have any very bad effect; as it only tended 
to exaggerate the danger the few English were in, and to make their 
conduct appear the more heroical. ‘The Indians were surprised, with 
their guns standing outside of their wigwam; but nobody has said 
how many “guns” they had. Now it seems pretty clear that the com- 
pany of Indians captured were upon a fishing design, upon the cool 
and beautifully shaded banks of the little lake before mentioned, and 
had not the remotest fears of being taken for enemies. Had they been 
upon any mischievous design, or had there been any plot undertaken, 
would they have allowed themselves in broad day to be surprised as is 
related? They doubtless saw the English approach, and had no sus- 
picion that they were coming upon them as enemies. 

Some time after this transaction, when its justice and propriety had 
been discussed in various quarters, the Rev. John Cotton* of Plymouth 
wrote to Dr. Mather of Boston concerning it, “lest you should,” he 
observes, ‘through misinformation, print some mistakes.”” What he 
wrote, he says, was from Major Bradford’s own mouth, the Major be- 
ing one of the party who seized Alexander. Mr. Cotton remarks briefly 
that Alexander was found at Munponset river, not many miles from 
Plymouth, “with abont 8 men, and sundry squaws. He was there 
about getting canoes. He and his men were at breakfast under their 
shelter, their guns being without. They saw the English coming, but 
continued eating; on Mr. Winslow’s telling their business, Alexander, 
freely and readily, without the least hesitancy, consented to go; giving 
his reason why he came not to the court before, namely, because he 
waited for Capt. Willet’s return from the Dutch [at Manhattan,] being 
desirous to speak with him first. They brought him to Mr. [William] 
Collier’s, that day, and Gov. Prince living remote, at Eastham, those 
few magistrates, who were at hand, issued the matter peaceably, and 
immediately dismissed Alexander to return home, which he did, part 
of the way; but in two or three days after he returned and went to 
Major Winslow’s house, intending thence to travel into the Bay [Bos- 
ton] and so home; but, at the Major’s house he was taken very sick, 
and was, by water, conveyed to Mr. Bradford’s, and thence carried 
upon the shoulders of his men to Tetehquet river [in Middleborough, ] 
and thence in canoes, home ; and, about two or three days after, died.” 

This statement, though sent to Dr. Mather, had no influence, so far 
as known, to cause him to publish any modification of what he had 
already penned. The reader will judge for himself, whether Mr. Cot- 
ton’s statement is to be taken for the whole truth.t 





* Son of the Rev. John Cotton of Boston. 

+t The Rev. 8 1 Niles, mini of Braintree in’ Massachusetts, from 1711 to his death in 1762, 
left a History of Indian Wars in New England in manuscript, which was published in 1837 in the 16th vol. 
of the Colls. Ms. H. Soc. This author’s account of the death of Alexander differs very much from 
all others. It is brief, and in these words :—“ This Alexander, afier his father’s death, became vei 
surly and ill-tempered toward the English people; for which reason the Court at Plymouth, whi 
was then a distinct colony from the Massachusetts, suspecting him to have some treacherous 
in view, brought him to Plymouth and put him under confinement ; at which the fellow was enraged 
to that degree that he refused to eat, and soon staryed himself to death in this miserable manner.” 

Where Mr. Niles obtained his information he does not tell us, but he seems to have paid no atten- 
tion to what had been published upon this subject before he wrote. and yet he says, in his Intro- 
duction, that “the reader will find an exact narrative of the Indian Wars, as far as his intelligence had 
reached, and upon the best grounds he could obtain, from approved authors and otherwise. 
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Upon the death of Alexander, there was a remarkable solemnity 
among the Indians, and it was bewailed with great sincerity by his 
tribe. Multitudes of Indians from all parts, Chiefs and others, flocked 
to Mount Hope, and there, according to the ancient customs of that 
people, mourned his death for many days, by the practice of their 
strange rites and ceremonies. As soon as that was ended, a season of 
rejoicing and feasting succeeded, in honor of the accession of Philip to 
the Chieftainship. 

This numerous assembling of Indians at Mount Hope, in view of 
what had happened in connection with the death of Alexander, alarmed 
the English at Plymouth. They were fearful that Philip had some 
evil design upon them. He was therefore required to come to Court, 
and to explain the cause of this seemingly strange conduct. The Court 
having met on the sixth of August, Philip soon after appeared, and was 
ready to renew the treaties already in existence, or make a new one. 
Accordingly a new treaty was drawn up and signed by Philip, Francis, 
Sachem of Nauset, and John Sausaman witnessed it. 

Of the family of Alexander very little is known. That he had a 
wife and son has been mentioned in the extracts already given. His 
wife, whose name was Namumpum, survived him. She was after- 
wards called Weetamoo, and was Queen or Squaw-Sachem of Pocasset, 
and for a period was the wife of a somewhat noted Indian named Pe- 
tananuet, which the English transformed into Peter Nunuit. Weetamoo 
espoused Philip’s cause and perished in the war, in which she was con- 
spicuous, and will be hereafter particularly noticed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A glance at some opinions respecting the Origin of the Indians.—Gen. Gookin’s views.—What he 
learned from the Indians themselves.—Dr. Cotton Mather’s notions upon this subject.—Principal 
Tribes occupying New England—A ee concerning the Narragansets —The Wampanoags. 
—Their description of the Pestilence of 1617.—The Massachusetts —Pawtucketts. 


Atwmost all of the early writers who touched upon the history of the 
aborigines of America, indulged in conjectures concerning their o-: 
It is not intended to revive the question in this narrative, having for- 
merly, in another work,* given specimens of the opinions of various 
authors npon it. However, it may be interesting to general readers to 
know to what conclusion Major General Daniel Gookin came in regard 
to it; he having the best means of learning what the Indians them- 
selves thought about it; therefore, before entering upon the business of 
this chapter, a few statements and observations will be given from 
the writings of that dis.inguished man,t to whom every historian must 





* Book of the Indians, Book I. : fa 

t Maj. Gen. Daniel Gookin left several valuable works in MS. That here referred to is his Histor. 
ical Collections of the Indians in New England. It has never been printed except in the Collections. 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, In that work it ap- 


peared in 1792; but its value is much impaired by its appear- - P 
ance in a modern dress, Whether the original is preserved, is QUEL: } 
unknown to the writer. There is much wanted a correct edition 

of it, in a volume by itself. 


. 
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be indebted for the best account of the numbers and condition of the 
Indians in New England previous to, and during the war with King 
Philip. He says, “1 have discoursed and questioned about this mat- 
ter with some of the most judicious of the Indians, but their answers 
are divers and fabulous. Some of the Inland Indians say, that they _ 
came from such as inhabit the sea coasts. Others say, that there were 
two young squaws, or women, being at first either swimming or wading 
in the water, the froth or foam of the water touched their bodies, from 
whence they became with child; and one of them brought forth a 
male, and the other a female child; and then the two women died and_, 
left the earth. So their son and daughter were their first progenitors. 
Other fables and figments are among them, touching this thing, which 
are not worthy to be inserted.” 

Of course, no intelligent person would put the least reliance on Indian 
stories of this nature. Like all ignorant people, the Indians delighted 
in the recital of marvellous stories, of which there was never wanting 
among them a host of inventors. They took much satisfaction in 
making up and relating improbable stories, especially when they found 
persons weak enough to be deceived by them. 

But General Gookin’s conclusion was, that they, the Indians, “ were 
Adam’s posterity.”” Hence, some wandering tribe of Asiatics or Euro- 
peans, by some means found its way into America; but when, it was 
as difficult to determine, as how. Gen. Gookin believed that all man- 
kind were descended from one pair, and this was the general belief in 
this time. He seems to have been of opinion too, that the branch of the 
hhuman race which had found its way into this continent, had got be- 


yond the reach of christianity, or the gospel and hence the inference, 
a 


that, althongh men could not wander so far without divine assistance, 
that assistance immediately forsook them on their arrival here, and 
they were left to perish. Buta reason for this conclusion was never 
satisfactorily given. Dr. Cotton Mather, however, finds no difficulty 
in supplying what may be supposed to have been, to himself, very sat- 
isfactory explanations of these difficulties; one or two of which, for 
their singularly characteristic qualities, are given. 

Dr. Mather says, “The Natives of the Couhtrey now Possessed by 
the New Englanders, had been forlorn and wretched Heathen ever 
since their first herding here; and tho we know not When or How 
those Indians first became Inhabitants of this mighty Continent, yet we 
may guess that proven: the Divel decoy’d those miserable Salvages 
hither, in hopes that the Gospel of the Lord Jesus would never come 
here to destroy or disturb his Absolute-Empire over them. But our 
Eliot was in such ill terms with the Divel, as to alarm him with sound- 
ing the Silwer- Trumpets of Heaven in his Territories, and make some 
Noble and Zealous Attempts towards outing him of his Ancient pos- 
‘sessions here.” * 

The same author, in another work, remarks, that, “ by the year 
1636, it was time for the Devil to take the Alarum, and make some 
attempt in Opposition to the Possession which the Lord Jesus Christ 





* The Life of the Renowned John Eliot, p. 74, ed. Boston, 1691. 
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was going to have of these utmost Parts of the Earth.* These Parts 
were then covered with Nations of Barbarous Indians and Infidels, in 
which the Prince of the Power of the Air did Work as a Spirit ; nor 
could it be expected that Nations of Wretches, whose whole Religion 
was the most Explicit sort of Devil- Worship, should not be acted by 
the Devil to engage in some early and bloody Action for the extinction 
of a Plantation so contrary to his Interests, as that of New-England 
was.’’+ But to return to the design of the present Chapter. 

It is asserted that when the English first settled in New England, it 
was occupied by about twenty different nations or tribes of Indians.t 
These nations or tribes were generally independent of each other, but 
united sometimes for mutual protection, and the purpose of makin 
war. In every tribe or clan there was a Chief or head man or hea 
woman, to whom the rest paid a sort of deference; but these Chiefs 
had very little power, other than that bestowed upon them by nature. 
That is to say, Chiefs or Leaders became so usually, by being endowed 
with superior intellects, or great physical importance. 

The principal tribes scattered over New England at the period of its 
settlement, were, according to General Gookin, the Pequots, Narragan- 
sets, Pawkunnawkuts, Massachusetts and Pawtuckets. Each of these 
was subdivided into many clans. There were also the Mohegans and 
Nipmuks. Some of these tribes are reported to have been very nu- 
merous. The Pequots were the most powerful at the time of the 
arrival of the white people; numbering about. four thousand warriors. 
Their dominion extended from beyond Quinnipiack$ southwesterly, to 
the Narraganset country northeasterly. ‘They exercised some jurisdic- 
tion over the Indians on a part of Long Island, and also as far inland 
on the main as the country of the Nipmucks. 

Next in order of importance were the Narragansets. ‘They were 
a great people heretofore, and the territory of their Sachem extended 
about thirty or forty miles from Seaconk river and Narragansitt Bay, 
including Rhode Island and other islands in that bay, being their east 
and north bounds or border, and so running westerly 8 southerly 
unto a place called Wekapage, four or five miles to the eastward of 
Pawcutuk river, which was reconed for their south and west border, 
and the easternmost limits of the Pequots.” This tribe also exercised 
some sort of jurisdiction over a part of Long Island, and likewise over 
a part of the Nipmuck country, Block Island, Cawesitt, and other 





* This and similar expressions were in constant use among the fathers of New Eagiood. See New 
Eng. Hist. and Antiq. Jour. vi. 22. Not only the Fathers who came first to New England used to 
speak of it as “‘ The Ends of the Earth,” but their children and even their grand-children viewed it as 
such. And whatever their hopes may have been of its importance in a Christian point of view, it is 
pretty evident that they had no notion or conception that they were founding a great nation, such as 
we now see. Dr. Increase Mather says, in his Election Sermon of 1677, p. 76, ed. 1685—* Our 
Fathers did not in their coming hither, propound any great matter to themselves respecting this 
world,” &c. Here they believed was the place where Christ was to take up his abode while on 
earth, at his “second appearing.” And as Saints would be few in comparison to the rest of the 
human race, His kingdom would require but a small corner of the American Continent. It is evident 
too that the pious founders did not wish or desire a great nation composed of those who were not 
believers; and when such came among them they took measures to send them away again. This 
course they continued in until they were 6verwhelmed by numbers. 

t Magnalia Christi Americana, Book VIL., p. 41. 

t Mather’s Life of Eliot, p. 74. 

§ At the close of this work I propose to give a list of all the Indian names of places, and their cor- 
responding English names. 
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places. The Pawkunnaukuts or Pokanokets (Wampanoags) stood 
much in fear of the Narragansets, and were threatened by them with 
war, when they found the Wampanoags were treating with the white 
people who came to settle at Plymouth. Canonicus was then Sachem 
of the Narragansets. He was a Chief of extraordinary capacity, and 
doubtless saw that mischief might accrue to his people by this lodg- 
ment of strangers upon the Indian territory. Therefore he determined 
to see what kind of people they were, whether they were warlike, and 
if they would fight should they be attacked. To ascertain with cer- 
tainty what the character of the intruders was, in these particulars, in 
the month of February, 1622, he sent a challenge to them. This chal- 
lenge was brought by an Indian named Tokamahamon, and con- 
sisted of a number of new arrows, which were wrapped in a rattle- 
snake’s skin. ‘These the messenger left at Plymouth without any 
explanation, but Tisquantum explained them to mean a challenge for 
war. The English took the snake’s skin and, filling it with powder 
and ball, sent it back to the Chief, with a message, to the purport that 
they had never done any wrong to the Narragansets, and desired to 
live in peace with them; but, if they were determined on war, to begin 
as soon as they had a mind to; nor would they find the English un- 
prepared. This message was delivered with an air of defiance, and 
they rejected the returned snake’s skin, probably from a superstitious 
fear of its contents; nor would they allow it to remain among them; 
every one casting it from his neighborhood, until at length it was 
returned to Plymouth with all its contents.* 

Whe prompt action of the English seems to have awed the belligerent 
Narragansets into a respectful silence, as they issued no proclamations 
of war against the English for a long period. Canonicus was then 
aged, but he lived until the fourth of June, 1647, supposed then to have 
been about eighty-five years old. His decease was observed by all the 
Natives as a great and sad event. 

Mention has already been made of the Wampanoags. Of them 
General Gookin says, ‘their Chief Sachem held dominion over divers 
other petty Sagamores; as the Sagamores upon the island of Nan- 
tuckett, and Nope, or Martha’s Vineyard, of Nawsett, of Monnamoyk, 
of Sawkattukett, Nobsquasitt, Matakees, and several others, and some 
of the Nipmucks. Their Country, for the most part, falls within the 
jurisdiction of New Plymouth Colony. This people were a potent 
nation in former times, and could raise, as the most credible and 
ancient Indians affirm, about three thousand men.” 

The estimate of Indians of their former numbers and importance is 
to be taken with allowance; and according to the accumulated knowl- 
edge of them now available for a comparative view, it is reasonably 
doubtful whether any of the great tribes of New England were as 
numerous as was formerly believed. General Gookin speaks of the 
pestilence already noticed, by which “these people were sorely smitten 
by the hand of God, but what this disease was, that so generally and 
mortally swept away, not only these but other Indians, their neighbors, 
I cannot well learn. I have discoursed* with some old Indians, that 





* Winslow’s Good News, (in Young’s Collection,) p. 281. See, also, Old Indian Chronicle, 
Pp 64-5. S 
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were then youths, who say, that the bodies all over were exceeding 
yellow, describing it by a yellow garment they showed me, both before 
they died, and afterwards.” : 

The same author says of the Massachusetts,—they were the next 
great people northward of the Wampanoags, and “ inhabited princi- 
pally about the Massachusetts Bay. These were a numerous and 
great people. Their Chief Sachem held dominion over many other 

tty governors; as those of Weechagaskas, Neponsitt, Punkapaog, 

onantum, Nashaway, some of the Nipmuck people, as far as Pokom- 
takake, as the old men of Massachusetts affirmed. 'This people could, 
in former times, arm for war, about three thousand men, as the old 
Indians declare: They were in hostility very often with the Narra- 
gansets, but held amity, for the most part, with the Pawkunnawkutts 
and with the Pawtucketts.” 

The Pawtuckett, Gen. Gockin continues, “is the fifth and last great 
Sachemship of Indians. Their country lieth north and northeast from 
the Massachusetts, whose dominion reacheth so far as the English 
jurisdiction, or colony of the Massachusetts, now doth extend, and had 
under them several other smaller Sagamores, as the Pennacooks,. Aga- 
womes, Naamkeeks, Pascataawayes, Accomintas, and others.” ‘The 
Pawtuckets were anciently about equal in numbers to the Massachu- 
setts, namely about three thousand men, and were generally in amity 
with them. But the pestilence, before described, ‘almost totally 
destroyed them, so that, at this day,” says our author, “they are not 
above two hundred and fifty men, besides women and children.” 


CHAPTER V. 


The fate of Races.—Internal Troubles of the Indians —Philip’s circumstances at the time of Alex- 
ander’s Death.—Did not intend a general War with the English—Prudence not duly exercised to 
revent the War of 1675.—Philip’s authority limited.—Said to have wept at the news of hostilities. — 
ndians had feeble means to counteract evil reports of them.— False reports became permanent.— 
Philip assumes a bearing corresponding to that of the Euglish—His sales of territory —Brief 
account of them.—His Counsellors.—Pfesented with a Horse.—His Expedition to Nantucket.— 
Other sales of land. 


As the settlements of the Europeans advanced, the Indians receded 
and shrunk away; but they did not go without a struggle, though it 
were indeed against fate itself. And why they could not withstand 
the current which they saw sweeping them along, they could not tell; 
nor could they comprehend that this current was soon to plunge them 
down a cataract, from the vortex of which there was no escape! The 
instability and fate of human races was not within the scope of their 
philosophy. 

Besides the disturbance given to the Indians of New England by the 
English settlers, one tribe continually harrassed another, and diseases, 
unknown iy the country before the Europeans came, were added to 
the destructive use of fire-arms and spirituous liquors to hasten their 
destruction. 
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The manner of the death of Alexander unquestionably had con- 
siderable effect upon Philip, who was ready to believe anything 
unfavorable to the Plymouth people. He had seen that they exer- 
cised authority over his father and brother; an authority which was 
inconsistent with the natural freedom of the Indians. Nor could he 
understand the grounds of such an assumed authority; inasmuch as 
his tribe were independent, and had not been subdued by the English. 
He was at this time a young man, scarcely twenty-two years of age 

rhaps, and when he was in the presence of the venerable Pilgrim 

athers he could not summon courage enough to deny any of their 
demands; but when he was in his native forests he remembered his 
promises as matters at too great a distance to be of any special account, 
as it respected his actions. 

Although the Massachusetts, Narragansets, Mohegans and other 
tribes were engaged in frequent wars with Indians bordering upon 
them, there is no account that Philip was ever actively engaged in any 
war until that called by his name. And it appears pretty evident 
that he never contemplated a general war with the English. What 
are called his aggressions upon them were only intended by him as 
retaliatory for wrongs which he believed he had received from them. 
But by this course affairs soon got beyond his control. Had prudence 
been exercised on both sides, war might have been avoided; at least 
in 1675. Had the white settlers been assured that the Indians were 
more than a match for them in war, they would have had much greater 
forbearance towards them. It was far otherwise. They despised the 
Indians, looked upon them as inferiors in almost every respect, and 
were haughty and overbearing on numerous occasions. Revenge is the 
consequence of such relations of man to man. 

It is also pretty evident that many of the chiefs of the small clans of 
the Wampanoags desired a war with the Plymouth people. These, 
although they were under or within the Sachemdom of Philip, were 
not controlled by him, in any such sense as a European king controls 
his distant subjects. But when war did come, Philip was accounted 
at the head of it, and he could not escape its responsibilities, or avoid 
its disasters. 

It was told,* at a time when the truth could scarcely be mistaken, 
that Philip was averse to the war in which his young men had plunged 
him by their blind rage for revenge and plunder. “All the histories,” 
says Mr. Callender, “from Mr. Hubbard and Dr.Mather, make Philip to 
be the spring and mover of the war; but there is a constant tradition 
among the posterity of the people, who lived next to him, and were 
familiarly conversant with him, as also with the Indians who survived 
the war, that both Philip, and his chief old men, were utterly averse to 
the war, and they show the spot (Kikemuit Spring, in a farm belong- 
ing to Stephen Paine, Esq. in Bristol) where Philip received the news 
of the first Englishmen that were killed, with grief and sorrow, and 
wept at the news; and that a day or two before the first outrages, 





Pe | the Rev. Mr. Callender, in his Centennial Discourse on the Civil and Religious Affairs of Rhode 
Island, p. 13. This excellent Author holds a place in the same rank with our NCE; had he 
lived to apply himself as Mr. Prince did, he might have been his equal in knowledge of New England 
history. He wrote in 1738. 
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he had protected an Englishman the Indians had captivated, rescued 
him from them, and privately sent him home safe.”’* 

It must be remembered that it was not a day of Newspapers then. 
A story often gained much of its wildness and improbability in its 
passage through a wild and savage country. The Indians had very 
scanty means to counteract any reports concerning them, however 
absurd they may have been. There was a very general prejudice 
against them, and hence a readiness, on the part of the English in 
general, to credit stories and reports against them. Boston was the 
great centre where all reports found their way. Hese they were talked 
over, and probably lost nothing as they passed from mouth to mouth. 
Letter writers took up these reports, and hence they acquired a perma- 
nence detrimental alike to truth and to the Indians. Specimens of such 
letters will be given in the progress of this narrative. 

It is asserted that Philip intended to begin a war with the English 
from the time he came in to be Chief, and was only waiting for a good 
opportunity. This assertion does not appear to be well supported. It 
is however very clear, that by the year 1674, he became convinced that 
a war could not be avoided, and that towards the close of that year he 
began to enlist as many in his cause as he could. Up to this period 
there appears nothing in his actions which cannot be accounted for 
without the imputation of treachery or a covert design of mischief. 
Until then he went from tribe to tribe in a friendly way, sold Jand to 
the English, and appeared proud of the consequence they imputed to 
him; dressed himself up in a rich and gaudy manner, called the King 
of England his brother, and assumed something of the haughtiness of 
the English themselves.t 

He was so fond of the goods of the English that he sold off his terri- 
tory rapidly, which was as rapidly occupied and improved by them. 
His lands were of small value to him, but under the improvements of 
the English he saw they were immediately increased in value. It is 
probable, therefore, that this may have been a cause of irritation; and, 
when too late, he felt a dissatisfaction with himself for his imprudence, 
sae pene fancied himself overreached by those with whom he 
traded. 

The people of Dedham had been negotiating for about five years for 
the tract of land now Wrentham, but were not able to obtain it until 
1662. In that year they succeeded in purchasing it of Philip. The 
tract was then called Wollomonopoag, was six miles square, and cost 
twenty-four pounds and ten shillings. 





* Historical Discourse, 73. At the soenliieg ot of the war of 1675, two of Hugh Cole’s sons were 


meade prisoners by the Indians and taken to Philip’s head-quarters at Mount Hope. Philip ordered 
them set at liberty, because their father had always been his friend. He also sent word to Mr. Cole, 
that as he could not control his young warriors, he advised him to remove at once to Rhode Island. 
Mr. Cole did so, and saw his house in flames before be bad left it an hour —Fessenden’s Hist. War- 
ren, 39. Col. B. Cole, of the 4th generation from Hogh, gave me a similar account in 1824. See 
Church’s Hist. p. 339. 

t John Josselyn saw Philip at Boston about 1669, and thus describes him :—“ His coat and buskins 
were thick set with bande { ampumpeage] in pleasant wild works and a broad belt of the same. His 
accoutrements were v: at twenty pounds.” Two Voyages to New England, 146. Josselyn says, 
“their beads are thei money ; of these there are two sorts, blue and white ; the first is their gold, the 
last teas 4 silver. {These they work out of certain shells, so cunningly, that neither Jew nor Devil can 
counterfeit them. 
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In 1664 he sold Mattapoisett to the Hon. William Brenton of New- 
port. In the deed che is styled ‘‘ Pumetacom alias Philip, Chief Sachem 
of Mount Hope, Cowsnmpsit and of all territories thereunto belonging.” 
He then had a wife, whose name appears with his upon the deed. Her 
name was Wootonekanuske. In this transaction John Sassamon was 
interpreter and a witness, and his brother Roland Sassamon was also 
a Of the former there will be special occasion to speak here- 
alter. 

Philip had constantly about him several men who became very noted 
in the course of the war, and all perished in it. They were chiefs of 
clans or small tribes of Wampanoags, and are called Counsellors to 
King Philip. Some of the most noted of them were Watuspaquin, often 
called by the English the Black Sachem; his son, William; Uncom- 
poin; Umnathum or Munashum, more generally known by the name 
of Nimrod; Annawon; Peebe,* and several others. The most of their 
names appear frequently to sales of land; sometimes as principals, but 
more frequently as witnesses. 

In 1665 Philip gave a sort of quitclaim to Acushena and Coaxet. The 
same had been sold by his father. For this he received ten pounds; 
but this sum included Philip’s services in “marking out the bounds” 
of the old purchase. The same year the Court of Plymouth made him 
a of a horse. 

n May of this year Philip made an excursion to Nantucket, partly, 
as tradition reports, to punish an Indian who had spoken disrespectfully 
of his father, and partly to assert his authority over the Indians of that 
Island. The name of the offending Indian was Assasamoogh, called 
by the English John Gibbs. He was a preacher to the Indians on the 
island. Philip intended to surprise and kill him, but Gibbs’ friends had 
notice of Philip’s design, and the object of his wrath had barely time 
to escape by leaping a precipice. Philip however was not to be 
thwarted in this manner, and demanded the delivery of his victim into 
his hands. Meantime search was continued for him without effect. At 
length a negotiation was entered into for his ransom. Philip’s demands 
were exorbitant, but were eventually complied with, and amounted to 
nearly all the money upon the island. Assasamoog was thus saved 
from destruction, and was living there about ten years afterwards, and 
had thirty members belonging to his Church. 

In 1666, by a written instrument Philip gave to Watuckpoo and 
Sampson power to sell certain lands, but where they were situated 
does not appear. In 1667 Philip sold to Constant Southworth and 
others, “ all the meadow lands from Dartmouth to Matapoisett,” for the 
sum of fifieen pounds. The same year he sold to Thomas Willet and 
others, “all that tract of land lying between the River Wanascatta- 
— and Cawatoquissett, being two miles long and one broad.” For 

is he received ten pounds sterling. Pawsaquens, counsellor to Philip, 
and Tom, alias Sawsuett, an interpreter, witnessed the sale. 

In 1668, “ Philip Pometacom and Tatamumaque, alias Cashewashed, 
sachems,” for ‘a valuable consideration” sold to several English @ 





* Phebe’s Neck in Rhode Island was doubtless so named from that Chief, who had his’ residence 
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tract of some square miles, adjacent to Pokanoket, Among the wit- 
nesses were Sampointeen, alias Tom, and Nananuntnew, son of Thomas 
Piants. ‘The same year Philip and Uncompawen having laid claim to 
a part of New-Medows-Neck,* —— it was not intended to be con- 
veyed in a former deed by Philip’s father and brother, Ousamequin 
and Wamsutta, to remove any cause of complaint it was re-purchased 
by those who had before purchased it; yet they protested that it was, 
according to the record, comprehended in the former purchase. This 
quitclaim, however, cost but eleven pounds. The purchasers were 
Capt. Thomas Willet, Mr. James Brown and John Allen, “in behalf 
of themselves and the rest.”” To this conveyance the names of Phili 
and his wife seem to be represented as “‘ Philip Nanuskooke.”’ Nimrod 
and ‘Tom Sansawest were witnesses. In 1669 Philip sold to Hugh 
Cole and others, 500 acres of land in Swanzea, on the west side of the 
river now known as Cole’s River, so called from this proprietor.t 

These sales are but a few specimens of many made “ Philip and 
his chief men, and are introduced to show the progress the English 
made in acquiring the Indian territory. It was so in every direction, 
and continued until the natives had very little left. Seeing this when 
too late, it was, as before remarked, a cause of irritation and dissatis- 
pa and had something to do in preparing the way for more serious 
troubles. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Government among Indians.—Philip and the Narragansets.—Murder of an Englishman.—Its conse- 
uences.—King Philip implicated. Arguments for and against him.—Continued complaints against 
hilip.—Plymouth appeals to Massachusetts to interfere —Philip consents to attend a Conference at 

Taunton.—The meeting.—Transactions at the Conference. 


Tue nature of government among the Indians must not be considered 
like government among the white people. The authority of Indian 
Chiefs was so unlike any government among civilized people, as to 
amount to almost no government at all. For mutual safety they would’ 
sometimes appear in force, and so if a few of them planned any impor- 
tant expedition, volunteers joined it, as it promised plunder, or a chance 
of revenge for former injuries, either to themselves or their friends or 
kindred. A distinguished leader could always obtain followers; and 
these would stand by him as long as he was successful, and he had no 
authority to keep them longer. 

It is said that King Philip endeavored early to engage the Narragan- 
sets against the English, but this does not very clearly appear, until 
war had actually broken out. But it is certain that the Narragansets 
had been enemies to the settlers of Massachusetts ever since the war 
between the former and the Mohegans. The part they took in that 
war, which ended in the capture and death of Miantonimo, was a suffi- 
cient cause for the Narragansets to hate the English, and especially 





* In Barrington, R. I. + Fessenden, Hist. Warren, 39. 
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those settled in and about Boston. That they ever after hated them is 
to be seen through all the records of the United Colonies, as troubles 
were continually occurring. Hence, when the Wampanoags took 
offence to the English, the latter had the best reason to apprehend a 
union with the former, although they knew they were enemies to each 
other; that both the Narragansets and Wampanoags laid claim to the 
same portion of the Nipmuck country, only a short time before the war 
began with Philip, and that jealousies and difficulties had always 
existed between them. 

It is wrong, therefore, to infer that the Narragansets joined Philip in 
the war merely because he desired them to do so, or from any affection 
they had for the Wampanoags. Either could have been, at almost 
any time, influenced to make war on the other, if they could have en- 
listed allies who could ensure them success. It was as much as Roger 
Williams could do, with all his philosophy and philanthropy, to prevent 
an open war between them at different times. 

These introductory observations and details being understood by the 
reader, will enable him to proceed understandingly with the events of 
the war. It is pretty certain that, as early as the year 1671, there was 
cause of apprehension on the part of the English settlers, that the 
Wampanoags intended mischief. This alarm probably grew out of a 
murder which was perpetrated by some Indians in ‘“‘ Dedham woods,” 
in the month of April of that year. With this affair Philip’s name 
was immediately connected, though it does not appear that he knew 
anything about it. The circumstances attending the murder were 
these. Zachary Smith, a young man, in travelling through Dedham, 
stopped for a night at the house of Caleb Church, a millwright, then 
residing there. He Jeft, the next morning, and, when he had been gone 
about half an hour, three Indians came along, and went the same way 
which Smith had gone. As they passed Church’s house they behaved 
insolently, throwing stones and using insulting language. 'They were 
known to the English, having been employed as laborers among them 
in Dorchester, and had said they belonged to King Philip. ‘These In- 
dians, on overtaking Smith, killed him for some little effects which he 
had about him, and his body was found “near the sawmill” in Ded- 
ham soon after. Search was then made for the three Indians; it being 
suspected that they were the murderers. They were in a few days 
found and taken into custody. At their trial but one of them was 
found guilty, and he was executed on the gallows on Boston Common. 
After the execution his head was cut off and set upon the gallows, 
where it was remaining at least five years afterwards. This Indian 
was the son of Matoonas, Sachem of the clan of Nipmuks living at 
Pakachoog. Of him there will be occasion to say more hereafter. 
It was remarked by the best historian of that age, that this son of 
Matoonas, “ being vexed in his mind that the design against the English, 
intended to begin [in] 1671, did not take place, ont of mear malice and 
spight against them, slew an Englishman travelling along the road.” * 

( To be Continued.) 





* Hubbard, Narrative, p. 7. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


Contained in the volume lettered “ Original Distribution of the Town of 
Hartford ( Ct.) among the Settlers, 1639.” 


[Transeribed by Lucius M. Bottwoop of Amherst, Corresponding Member of Hist. 
and Gen. Society.] 


Pace 1. 

Mary Smith daughter of Arter Smith was born Febuary the —— one 
thousand six hundreth for[ty] & fower. 

John Pratt sunn of William Pratt was borne Febua[ry] the twenty & 
three one thousand six hundreth forty & fo[ ur] 

Abigail Kelsea, daughter of William Kellsea, was bor[{ne] Aprell the 
nineteenth one thousand six hundreth forty & [ 

Daniel Steel sunn of John Steel was borne Aprell the or in 
the yeare of ot Lord one thousand six hundreth forty & fi[ue] Received 
Nout [ ] 1646. 

Mary Lawes daughter of William Lawes Junio* was borne sixth of May 
one thousand six hundreth forty & fiue. 

Elizabeth Wadsworth daughter of William Wadswor[th] was. borne 
May y® seuenteenth one thousand six hundr[ed] forty & fiue. 

Sara Gibbines daughter of William Gibenes was b[orn] August the 
seuentene one thousand six hundreth forty & [ } 

Loues Standla daughter of Timothy Standla was b[orn] August twenty 
and three one thousand six hundreth forty & [ J 

Elisabeth Baysa daughter of John Baysa was baptised Augu[st] the 
twenty and three, one thousand six hundreth forty & fiue. 

John Blomfilld sun of William Blomfilld was baptised August the twenty 
& three, one thousand six hundreth forty & fi[ue] 

Mary Bunce daughter of Thomas Bunc was borne Septm seuenten one 
thousand six hundreth forty & {ue 

Joseph Whightting sun of Mt William Whightting was borne abought 
October the seckond, one thousand six hundreth forty & fiue. 

Samiwell Patreck sunn of Patreck was borne October the fifteneth 
one thousand six hundreth forty & fiue. 

Jacob Whight sun of John Whight was borne October the eyghten (?) 
one thousand six hundreth forty & fiue. 

Samewell Andrews sun of William Andrewes was borne October 
twenty™ one thousand six hundreth forty & fiue. 

- Samiwell Addams sun of Jerrymy Adams was baptised November the 
twenty & three one thousand six hundreth forty & fiue. 
: Pace 2. 

Elisabeth Allcock daughter of Thomas Allcock was baptised Deem the 
seuenth one thousand six hundreth forty & three 

Isack Bruncson sun of John Bronsun was baptised Decem the seuenth, 
one thousand six hundreth forty & fiue. 

Daniel Hubberd sunn of George Hubbard was baptised the seuenth of 
Desem one thousand six hundreth forty & fiue. 

John Peck sunn of Paul Peck was borne Decm the twenty & two one 
thousand six hundreth forty & fiue. 

Thomas Bur sunn of Beniamin Bur was borne the twenty & sixth of 
Jenruary one thousand six hundreth forty & fiue 
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Hanna Kicharell daughter of Samiwell Kecherell was born the forth of 
Junary one thousand six hundreth forty & fiue. 

Elizabeth Samford daughter of Robbard Samford was borne Febuary 
the nynetenth one thousand six hundredth forty & fiue. 

Debory Barttlett daughter of Roberd Bartlett was baptised March the 
eyghteth one thousand six hundreth forty & fiue. 

Mabell Haynes daughter of Mat John Haynes Esqt was borne March 
the ninetenth one thousand six hundreth forty & fiue 

John Roott sunn of Thomas Rotte was borne the tenth of June one 
thousand six hundreth forty & six 

Thom Sillden sun of Thomas Silldin was baptised August y® thirtieth 
one thousand six hundreth forty & fiue. 

John Whittmore sun of Thomas Whitmore was baptised Septem the 
sixth one thousand forty & six. [sic. 

Eli[sabeth] Keerbe daughter of John Keerbe [was 
eaighten (or eaighteth ?) of September one thousand six hundreth forty & 
six. 

Pace 3. 

John Andrewes sunn of Francis Andrewes was baptised Sepm. the 
twenty and seven on thousand six hundreth forty and six 

Joseph Stone, sunn of Mr. Samwell Stone was baptised October the 
eaigteneth one thousand six hundreeth forty and six. 

Samiwell Wadsworth sun of William Wadsworth was bapti[sed] Octobr. 
the twentyth one thousand six hundreth forty and six. 

Samiwell Wrislea, sun of Richard Wrislea was baptised November the 
first one thousand six hundred forty and six. 

Samiwell Holten, sun of William Holten was baptised Novem the 
first one thousand six hundred forty and six. 

John Felowes, sunn of Richard Felowes was baptised Novem the first 
one thousand six hundreth forty and six. 

Thomas Merrells son of Thomas Meeriels was baptised Nov' the first 
one thousand six hundreth forty and six. 

Mary Olmsted daughter of Nicholas Olmsted was borne Noumbr the 
twenteth one thousand six hundreth forty & six. 

Mary Steell, daughter of John Steel Junt was borne Nov’ the twentith 
one thousand six hundreth forty and six. 

Mary Catteling was baptised Novem‘ the twenty and ninth one thousand 
six hundred forty and six. 

Philip Lawes sun of Will. Lawes Jun was baptised Desem the thertenth 
one thousand six hundreth forty and six. . 

Pheahe Disborow, daughter of Nicholas Disborow was baptised Desem 
20th one thousand six hundreth forty and six. 

Bazelels Tomsun daughter of Thomas Tomsun was baptised Jeneuary 
the seuntenth one thousand six hundreth forty and six. 

Joseph Marsh, sunn of John Marsh was baptised Jeneuary the twenty 
and forth one thousand six hundreth forty and six. 

Daniel Garrod, sunn of Daniel Garrod was baptised Jeneuary the 
twenty and forth one thousand six hundred forty and six. 

Pace 4. 

Ruth Judg, daughter of Thomas Judg and Sara Coll, daughter of John 
Coll, both of Farmington ware baptised on Feabruary y® seuenth one 
thousand six hundreth forty and six. 

Sara Crow, daughter of John Crow was borne March the first in the 
yeare of ot Lord one thousand six hundred forty and six. 
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Joseph Stanten, sunn of Thomas Stanten was baptysed March the 
twenty one in the yeare of ot Lord one thousand six hundred forty and 
six. 

Samiwell Ellmer sun of Edword Ellmer was baptised March the 
— and one in the yeare of of Lord one thousand six hundreth forty 
and six. 

Sara Hulberd, daughter of William Hullberd was borne y® tenth of 
July one thousand six hundreth forty and seuen 

Samewell Bloumfild sun of William Blomfilld was borne July the 
twellth one thousand six hundreth forty and seuen. 

Samewell Gridla, sun of Thomas Gridla was born y® twenty and fifth 
of Nouet 1647. 

Abriham Brunson was baptised Noum the twenty and eaight one thou- 
sand six hundreth forty and seuen. 

Stuen Kellsa sunn of William Kellsa was baptised Nouem® the seuenth 
one thousand six hundreth forty and seuen. 

Sara Whitmore daughter of John Whitmore was born Desem the six- 
tenth one thousand six hundreth forty and seven. 

(To be Continued.) 
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LETTER OF THE REV. JONA. PARSONS OF NEWBURYPORT. 


Mipp.etown, Conn., Dec. 12, 1857. 
My Dear Srr:—I herewith send you, for insertion in your “ Genealogical Reg- 
ister,” a letter written at Newburyport, Mass., October 20, 1769, by the Rev. Jonathan 
Parsons to his son, Samuel H. Parsons of Lyme, Conn., giving his reminiscences of 
family history, which may, perhaps, interest some of his descendants. I give the whole 





letter, verbatim et literatim. You can publish what you agers Iam 
full 


Very respec a 
oe pe bony Se Parsons. 
Dear child : 

I am glad to hear by yours of ye first & 10" Instant yt your health is 
restored, & pray God to give y® a heart to serve him in newness of Spirit. 
Sorry am I to find ye Ch™ are thrown into Confusion, & y® more so, as I 
understand much of y® Controversy is whether y® Children of those 
Parents who do not come to y® Lord’s Table shall be baptized or not? 
My Judgement is yt no minister or Ch" has a right to deny Baptism to 
those Children whose Parents openly profess good principles & lead a 
moral life, even tho’ they do not come to y® Lord’s Table. & I am very 
sorry Dr Bellamy & others have stirred up Strife abt yt Matter. I think 
they may be easily answered, and were | a minister in your Colony I 
believe | should think it my duty to enter y® List. 1 am persuaded if the 
Seperatists from Mr Edwards had an able Leader, Mr Edwards must 
either be convinced or removed. Mr. Bird is not his Match & perhaps 
those yt seperate do not desire him if he was. I should be loth to stand 
in a special connection with a particular Church that goes into yt new 
Scheme. The like controversy gave great disturbance to y® protestant 
Church about 150 years ago, but was happily calmed by some able Pens. 

You write yt one Samuel Parsons from Martinico desires to know from 
wt part of England our Ancestors came. I will tell you as near as my 
Memory enables me, (as I have no records of the matter but what I 
heard from my Parent.) I suppose my Great Grandfather Parsons came 
from Great-Torrington about 20 or 30 miles from Tiverton, and not far 
from Exeter. He came over and brought my Grandfather Benjamin 
Parsons and other children about 130 years ago, perhaps 140. I believe 
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y® Record of my Great Grandfather and Grandfather might be found 
either at Great Torrington or Tiverton, & by yt means it might be known 
whether we & Samuel Parsons are descended from one Stock. M 
great Grandfather Marshfield came from Exeter, and brought my Grand- 
father when he was abt 4 years old. My Grandfather Marshfield’s 
name, I think was Samuel, and my great Grandfather’s name Josiah ; 
They came over about the same time with my great Grandfather Parsons 
and his family. I should be glad if the history of the families could be 
traced back as far as those yt first came over, for it might be of service 
to some of their Descendants. 

My love to my children and grand children & am your careful Father 

Newbury Port, Octr. 20. 1769. J. Parsons. 
(addressed) Samuel H. Parsons Esq, 
Lyme, 
Connecticut 


Benjamin Parsons, the grandfather of the Rev. Jonathan Parsons, mar- 
ried Sarah Vore, October 6, 1653, the daughter of Richard Vore of 
Windsor, Conn., and died in Springfield, Mass., August 24, 1689. [See 
Gen. Reg., Vol. I., for July, p. 269. ] : 

Samuel Marshfield (the maternal grandfather of the Rev. Jona. Parsons) 
was the son of Thomas Marshfield, who is mentioned in 1640 as an 
owner of lands in Windsor, Conn., but removed from Windsor about 
1642. His son, Samuel Marshfield, married, March 18, 1651, Hester 
Wright, the daughter of Deacon Samuel Wright, who settled in Spring- 
field, Dec. 12, 1639, and had children: Sarah, d. May, 1653; Mary, b. 
June 10, 1653; Thomas, b. Sept. 6, 1654; Sarah, b. Feb. 2, 1656; 
Samuel, b. Aug. 20, 1661, m. Joseph Bedortha, July 24, 1634. 

Hester, the wife of Samuel Marshfield, died at Springfield, April 3, 
1664, in childbed, leaving a daughter, Abilene, b. April 2, 1664, who m. 
Thomas Gilbert, Aug. 15, 1686. And on the 28th Dec., 1664, Samuel 
Marshfield m. for his 2d wife, Mrs. Catherine Gilbert (the widow of 
Thomas Gilbert), by whom he had four children, viz. : ; 

1. Josiah, b. Sept. 29, 1655; m. Rachel Gilbert, Sept. 22, 1686. 

2. Hester, b. Sept. 6, 1667 ; m. Ephraim Cotton, March 26, 1685. 

3. A child stillborn, Nov. 17, 1669. 

4. Margaret, b. Dec. 3, 1670; m. Ebenezer: Parsons of Springfield, 
the father of the Rev. Jonathan Parsons. [See Gen. Reg., Vol. I., p. 270.] 

Mrs. Catherine Gilbert, the 2d wife of Samuel Marshfield, was the 
daughter of Deacon Samuel Chapin, who removed from Braintree to 
Springfield before the year 1643. She m., in 1646, Nathaniel Bliss of 
Springfield, son of Thomas Bliss of Hartford, by whom she had four 
children. She became a widow ; and, July 3, 1655, m. Thomas Gilbert, 
who removed from Windsor to Springfield about 1655, Jan. 30, by whom 
she had four children, and again became a widow; and in 1664 m. Sam- 
uel Marshfield for her 3d husband, by whom she had four children, as 
above mentioned. 

Samuel Marshfield frequently represented the town of Springfield as a 
deputy to the General Court, and held many important offices. He died 
at Springfield about 1692. His son, Josiah Marshfield, on the 23d Dec., 
1692, presented an inventory of his estate before the: Hon. John Pynchon, 
Esq., Judge of the Probate of Wills, which is recorded at Northampton, 
Mass., Vol. IIl., p. 3. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Remarks on Currency and Banking ; having reference to the present 
Derangement of the Circulating Medium in the United States. By 
Natuan Aprteton. Third Edition. With an Appendix. Boston: 
1857. 8vo., pp. 63. 


[Prepared for the January number of the Register, but was crowded out by other matter.] 


Mr. Appleton’s pamphlet was published, in a first edition, in 1841, just as the country 
was beginning to recover from the great pressure of 1837. That work was widely cir- 
culated, and probably very extensively read, and therefore, had we space, it would not 
be necessary now to go into any analysis of its contents. 

There has been a great deal written, and our newspapers have literally teemed with 
“ Causes of the Revulsion in Financial Affairs,” and under similar captions; but the 
real cause of the present depression may be set forth in a few words. It is solely owing to 
the credit system ; at the bottom of which lies banking. Hence it is very ren | for any 
one in the banking interest to set forth the real share which banks have in causing the 
troubles in question. There is, therefore, much mystification in nearly every attempt of 
a bank writer to explain the difficulty. By bank accommodations people can go on and 
manufactare, import ee. and build palaces, until there are five, ten, twenty, &. 
times as many goods, , &c. &e. at cost value, as there is money in the country to 
pay for them. Every man in any way engaged in business of the wholesale kind, 

nows, or would know this on a few moments’ reflection. The more extensive a man’s 
business, the more easy he can get credit,.so long as he promptly meets his engage- 
ments. He gradually gets into the credit of various banks and firms, and borrows of 
one to pay the other, until his expenses and discounts swallow all his profits. Then the 
day is not far off in which he must fail ; and his failure brings with it others ; numerous, 
or otherwise, according as his business is extended. 


Memorials of the Chaunceys, including President Chauncey, his Ances- 
tors and Descendants. By Wittiam Crauncey Fowter. Boston: 
1858. 8vo., pp. 304. 


This work is an enlargement of the account of Chauncy given in the Register. The 
tition are many no ye and have involved long and noteng me ton of 
gentlemen every wa e of making it worthy of the subject. In the closing por- 
tion of his preface, he Editor (Prof. Fowler) mentions cneunel ntlemen of the Chaun- 
cey Family who have promoted the undertaking ; but from what we know of two of 
them, namely, Nathaniel Chauncey, Esq. of Philadelphia, and William Chauncey, Esq. 
of New York, he could with much propriety have given these tlemen a more con- 
spicuous place, as the prime movers in the matter ; the former for his long and exten- 
sive research in England as well as America, and the latter for his liberality in obli 
the world with one of the most important genealogical works which has yet ap f 


But the Editor has no doubt said all they would allow him to say in those regards, as 
bn | are gentlemen who do a good work for the act itself, and not for any praise from 
rs. 


Some may think Mr. Fowler has rather overloaded some parts of his work from the 
learned lore of the early days of the Chaunceys in this country. But every one must, 
we think, acknowledge, that he has given us a volume of great interest and value. The 
several tabular folding ped’ of differe mt branches of the family add very much to 
the value of the work. And as to the mechanical part,—that is very beautiful, as all 
the work from Messrs. Dutton & Son’s press is, when they are allowed sufficient latitude 
for the purpose. Y 


A Historical and Genealogical Record of the Descendants of Timothy 
Rockwood. Born in Medway, July 5, 1727. Died in Holliston, 
Feb. 21, 1806. Compiled from Authentic Sources. By E. L. Rock- 
woop. Boston: 1856. 12mo., pp. 146. Index, &c. 5. j 
The writer of the Rockwood Genealogy has chosen an admirable motto for his title- 

page—“ Children’s children are the crown of old men; and the glory of children are 

their fathers.” Proverbs, 17: 6. 

ee family traces no farther back than 1695. It may be 
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owing to the change of name; for this author tells us that “the Rockwoods, during the 
last part of the 16th and the first part of the 17th centuries, were called Rockets. i 
names were pronounced Rocket and written Rocket in the old records.” He begins 
with a Samuel Rocket, but in a note says the father and mother of this Samuel were 
John and Bethia of Medfield. ‘This Samuel,” he continues, “was born a Rocket, 
lived a Rocket, but died a Rockwood.” For aught we know to the contrary, Rocket 
may be as legitimate a surname as Rockwood. 

his record of the Rockwood Family is a valuable accession to our New England 
Genealogies. It is printed in an intelligible manner, though we think not in the most 
approved form for such records. Its only references are by generations. In so smalla 
book, this can be managed without much loss of time; but it would be a serious defect 
in ee work. saa tna . - ‘ aioe 

rsons en in compilin mealogies for publication might very profita 

dined he pa “ys the New Eng. Hist. & =. Register. In it they will see ena 
every mode dtveving up such work, and be able easily to choose those most expe- 
rienced in such labors. 


A Genealogical Chart of the Descendants of Gregory Dexter. By 8.C. 
Newman, Member of the R. I. Historical Society, and Genealogical 
Secretary of the Blackstone Monument Association. Providence: 
1857. ‘ 


The above title is partly our own; the sheet containing the Dexter peer not 
having a eae title. From the valuable information contaiued in the chart before us 
we learn that Gregory Dexter was born at Olney, County of North-Hampton, England, 
in 1610; that he was a printer in London, but oy up that business and came to New 
England with Roger Williams in 1644; that while a printer in London he printed for 
Mr. Williams his Indian Dictionary, [Key into the Indian Language.] ttling in 
Providence, Mr. Dexter became a preacher, and was the fourth Pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church there. Hedied in the year 1700. The Christian name of his wife was 
Abigail, but her surname is not given. Mr. Dexter had children, Stephen, 1647; 
James, 1650; John, 1652; Abigail, 1655; and Peleg, 1658. 

What this Chart or Table contains, is very clearly laid down, but there are some 
important omissions. It does not show who any of the individuals married ; nor is the 
month or day of month of birth or death given. Indeed the Author’s plan could not 
well admit them. If he had taken the ancient legal method, (which is unquestionably 
the best which has yet been devised for a Chart,) all these omissions could have been 
inserted in a space not more extensive than the facts on this sheet require. 

We are heartily glad that Rhode Island has so able a genealogist in the field as Mr. 
Newman has shown himself to be, but it is our opinion = would satisfy himself and 
friends better, if he should adopt another plan for the display of his genealogical infor- 
mation. 


History of the Town of Dorchester, Massachusetts. By a Committee of 
the Dorchester Antiquarian and Historical Society. No.7. Boston: 
1858. 8vo. 


This number of the History of Dorchester carries the work to 436 . It is one 
of the most interesting of the series, and we hope the Publisher will not feel obliged to 
close the volume, so long as matter of so much interest remains to be had. The His- 
tory of the Schools of that town is thoroughly gone into in the present , and should 
interest e one in New England, as we have no doubt it would, could it be brought 
to the knowledge of all. This paper alone ought to ensure a place for the History of 
Dorchester in every School Library in New England. 


A Genealogical History of the Rice Family: Descendants of Deacon 
Edmund Rice, who came from Berkhamstead, England, and settled at 
Sudbury, Massachusetts, in 1638-1639 ; with an Indez.....By ANDREW 
Hensnaw Warp, A.M., Member of the New Eng. Historical and 
Gen. Soc., &c. &c. &c. Boston: 1858. 8vo., pp. 379. 

Among our ablest, best qualified, and most industrious genealogists is the Author of 
the book before us. To recommend a work coming from his hand would be a labor of 
supererogation. What has been remarked respecting the Genealogical work on the 
Cushman Family applies well to this, with the exception of the numbering for reference 
from one individual to another, and the want of the means to designate the generations. 
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In all matters of reference, the Cushman genealogy is perfect. Mr. Ward has num- 
bered his families. This we do not think important. 

The Rice Family is beautifully ia while it is at the same time economical] 
printed ; and shows at once that the printers, Messrs. Dutton, have experienced 
careful men who not only superintend their work properly, but also that those employed 
by them are masters of their business. If the paper used was fully equal to the typog- 
raphy, there would have been little indeed to complain of. 


The Life and Times of Alexander Hamilton. By Samvuet M. Sucker, 
A. M., Author of * The Court and Reign of Catherine II.,”” “ Emperor 
Nicholas I.,” ‘ Memorable Events in French History,” etc. Boston 
and Chicago: 1857. Pp. 408. 


At this distance from the closing scenes of the life of Alexander Hamilton, his course 
ought to be viewed by his biographer without bias or — ; but it is very difficult, 
if not impossible for any of us entirely to free ourselves from the influence of our early 
impressions. We have been taught to view Hamilton as a saint, and Aaron Burr as the 
impersonation of Satan himself. This view of the two men is undoubtedly wrong. The 
one was not so faultless as is generally imagined, nor the other so wicked as to prevent 
a rational erg! into his motives and his actions. It may be safely said that if Ham- 
ilton had killed Burr in the fatal duel, the world would now look upon the two charac- 
ters in an almost reversed relation. Time softens asperities, but time will not blot out 
the wrongs of one man towards another. 

Our Author has given us a readable and authentic narrative of the Life of Hamilton, 
but we are rather of the opinion that he has claimed a little too much for him, notwith- 
standing his intention of strict partiality. We readily allow that it is much easier to 
make a saint of Hamilton than of Burr, while we do not believe that either of them 
had very strong claims to that character. 

Messrs. Crown & Co. have published their work ina very handsome manner, and 
accompanied it with a fine portrait of Hamilton. 


The Genealogy of the Descendants of Several Ancient Puritans, by the 
names of Adams, Bullard, Holbrook, Rockwood, Sanger, Wood, 
Grout, Goulding, and Twitchell. By Rev. Asner Morsez, A. M., 
Member of the N. E. Historical and Gen. Society. Boston: 1857. 
8vo., pp. 355. 


If Mr. Morse’s remuneration is equal to his industry, it will be tly to the credit of 
the numerous families for which he has labored so incessantly, and so successfully. It 
is a mystery to those acquainted with Mr. Morse, how he can possibly find time to per- 
form so much labor ; labor requiring the closest application, and the minutest serutiny 
into conflicting statements, and examinations of Records often made by incompetent 
persons, and imperfect in themselves. 

The volume before us is almost entirely made up of names and dates ; therefore if 
there are errors in it, that ought to surprise no one; and we apprehend they should 
rather wonder there are so few. The work is illustrated with a large number of well 
executed lithographic portraits. . 

In his future works on Genealogy, we hope Mr. Morse will adopt the universally 
approved method of putting them together, so often recammended in the Register. 


Oration, Poem, Speeches, Chronicles, §c., at the Dedication of the 
Malden Town Hall. On Thursday Evening, October 29th, 1857. 
Malden: 1857. Pp. 52. 

The Oration on this occasion was by Gilbert Haven, 5 the Poem by Dr. John L. 
Sullivan, and the Chronicles by C. C. P. Moody, Esq. Orator took a wide ran, 
in his remarks ; from Plymouth Rock to the Pyramids of Egypt. After the Poem, Mr. 
Wn. A. Richardson made some appropriate home remarks, as did several others. But 
Mr. Moody’s “Chronicles” must have set gravity at defiance. If any one doubts our 
opinion, let him procure a copy of this curious pamphlet and decide for himself. 


Proceedings of the Kilbourn Historical and Genealogical Society. 
1857. 8vo., pp. 4. 
This Association continues its activity, and ao the “ Proceedings” of the 
late meeting at “‘ Kilbourn House,” in the town of Milton, Ct., it was as interesting as 
any of its predecessors. 
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Charlemont as a Plantation.—An Historical Discourse at the Centennial 
Anniversary of the Death of Moses Rice, the first Settler of the Town, 
delivered at Charlemont, Mass., June 11, 1855. By Josern Wuirts. 
Boston: 1858. 8vo., pp. 48. 


The town of Charlemont has done a good act in taking the occasion of the death of 
its first Settler to have that event duly commemorated by a Discourse. This Discourse 
gree a very excellent outline of the History of the town, which was settled by Moses 

ice in the Spring of 1743, and portrays in a clear and forcible manner the hardships 
to which the early settlers of the towns in New England were exposed. 

Mr. White has been unable to ascertain from what circumstance the town received 
the name of Charlemont. Can any of our readers inform him? It was doubtless so 
named from a place of that name in Ireland or in France. Probably from that in the 
former country. 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the 
year 1858. . Boston: 1857. 12mo., pp. 376. 


The Proprietors and Publishers of this valuable, or we should rather say invaluable 
annual, contrive to keep it in a reasonably sized volume, and yet comprehensive enough 
for all practical purposes. It is an important recommendation to the American 
Almanac, that it progresses without any considerable change of its important features. 


An Address delivered at West Springfield, August 25, 1856. On occa. 
sion of the 100th Anniversary of the Ordination of the Rev. Joseph 
Lathrop, D.D. By Witu1am B. Spracve, D. D., his Colleague and 
Successor in the Pastoral Office. With an Appendix. Springfield, 
Mass.: 1856. 8vo., pp. 101. 


This effort of Dr. Sprague is exceedingly interesting, and as eloquent as it is inter- 
esting. About half of the pamphlet is <r by. the Appendix, chiefly in giving the 
proceedings of the occasion. Much valuable information was elicited from the various 

ers, among whom were the Rev. Dr. Vermilye, Rev. Mr. Hawks, Mr. Wm. M. 
p, Rev. John Westin Rev. Erastus Hopkins, Rev. Dr. Osgood, Rev. A. A. 
Wood, Rev. Dr. Davis, Prof. Fowler, Rev. Henry M. Field, Judge Terry, &. 


A Sermon, in Two Parts, delivered on the Sabbath, June 28, 1856. The 
close of the 50th year of his Ministry, as Pastor of the First Church 
and Parish in Hingham, by Josern Ricnuarpson. Hingham: 1856. 
8vo., pp. 48. 


In this very excellent Discourse, we have a notice of the predecessors of Mr. Rich- 
ardson. Four only had been settled over that Church before him. Their names were 
Peter Hobart, John Norton, Ebenezer Gay, and Henry Ware. Mr. R. was ordained in 
1806. Hence, in the fifty years now closed, he could say, as he does towards the end 
of his Sermon,—“ Few remain in life with me to remember that day.” 

In the course of Mr. Richardson’s time he has published a large number of Sermons 
and other tracts, and we hope to see a complete collection of them in the library of the 
N. England, &e. Society; of which Society he is a member. 


Report of the Industrial Exhibition held in the Town of Waltham, 
Mass., Sept. 24, 1859. Boston: 1857. 8vo., pp. 79. 


This is an exceedingly neat performance in all respects. The title of the work is a 
sufficient indication of what its contents are, and the names of the superintending Com- 
mittee are good assurance that all parts were well performed. These gentlemen were 
J. B. Bright, Thomas Hill and Josiah Rutter. Mr. Banks, our present able Governor, 
‘was the principal speaker on the occasion. 


The New Jersey Historical Society has issued Proposals to publish, 
‘on the obtainment of a sufficient number of Subscribers,” the 5th Vol. of its Collec- 
tions. To contain “An Analytical Index to the Colonial Documents of New Jersey 
in the State Paper Offices of land ; with Notes and Explanations and additional 
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References to Manuscripts in other depositories, by Wm. A. Whitehead, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Bociety.” ed ' 

This Circular contains a specimen of the manner in which the volume is to be exe- 
cuted. Judging by this, the work cannot fail to be one of great value, and of interest 
to many besides the inhabitants of New Jersey. The volume will contain about 600 
pages, and be afforded at three dollars. But a small edition wil! be printed. 


History of Cape Cod. 


The Rev. Frederick Freeman, of Sandwich, is omnes upon an elaborate work, the 
title of which we learn is to be “The Annals of stable County, and its several 
Towns, Sandwich, Barnstable, Yarmouth, Eastham, Harwich, Chatham, Falmouth, 
Truro, Provincetown, Wellfleet, Dennis, Orleans and Brewster, including the District 
of Marshpee.”” Any one will readily perceive, that Mr. Freeman has upon his hands 
work enough for the present; but we are happy to learn from him that he has his 
work in a forward state, and is desirous to begin to print in a short time. 


New England Society of Quincy, Illinois. 


The 22d of December last was appropriately observed by the New England people, 
residents of the flourishing A of Quincy. he supper, speeches and music, were, 
judging from the reports, all of a high order. Upwards of three hundred were assembled 
at the Quincy House on the occasion. The festivity was closed with dancing, which 
was probably kept up till a pretty early hour ; for a reporter said the next day, “ they 
were dancing then, for ought he knew.” 





LETTER OF GEN. WARREN. 


CamsBripce 24 Aprit 1775 
In Committee of Congress 
Gentlemen 

The Committee of Congress have paid due attention to the Proposal of 
his Excellency to the Inhabitants of Boston & the Vote of the Town 
consequent thereto. 

We cannot but commend the Generosity & Clemency of his Excel- 
lencys Disposition wh: inclines him to such a proposal, ot the 
Wisdom of the Town in readily accepting the terms proposed,—respect- 
ing the poor Inhabitants of Boston, we cannot but repeat our advice that 
the Committee of Donations would empfoy the monies lodged in their 
Hands to facilitate their Removal ; and when apprized of the time allowed 
for the departure of our suffering Brethren from the devoted Metropolis, 
we shall not fail to lend them our best assistance, by recommending to our 
friends in the Country to furnish Habitations to the unhappy fugitives on 
the lowest terms; respecting those who incline to seek a retreat in the 
Town of Boston, we shall exert our best Endeavours that they may pass 
with their Effects without Injury or Molestation. 

We are Gentlemen 
with great Esteem & 
Affection 
Your most obedient Humble Servant 
JOSEPH WARREN Chairman 
To the Selectmen, and other respectable 
Inhabitants of the Town of Boston 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dupuery, Mr. Elbridge Gerry, to Miss 
Martha A.., third dau. of the late Stephen 
Child, Esq., 19 Nov. 1857, by the Rev. 
E. E. Hale, all of Boston. 

Eperrty, Mr. Norman F., to Miss Mary 
Emma, eldest dau. of the late Alexander 
Gibbs, 31 Jan., by the Rev. D. M. Gra- 
ham, all of New York. 

Fritmorg, Hon. Millard (late President 
of the United States, and Honorary Vice- 
President of the N. England Historical, 
&c. Society), to Mrs. Caroline C. Mc- 
Intosh of Albany, at Albany, 10 Feb. 

Porynam, Schuyler, Esq., (only surviving 
—e of Gen. Israel Putnam,) of 

lyria, Ohio, to Mrs. Demafoot of Do- 

ver, O., 6 Dee. 1857, at Jamestown, 

— Co., N. Y., by the Rev. J. W. 
er. 


Sansorn, Joseph H., M. D., to Miss Han- 
nah M. Moody of Gilmanton, 8 Oct. 
1857, at Concord, by the Rev. Jacob 
Sanborn, father of the bridegroom. 

Wuirmorgz, Mr. J. W., to Miss Lizetta E. 
Lane, Aug. 1857, at Hampden, Me., by 
the Rev. Joseph Whitmore. 

.Wuirmore, Capt. Parker M., to Miss 
Mary E. Blair, both of Richmond, Me., 
1 Dec. 1857. 


DEATHS. 


Aszort, Mr. Herman, Andover, 2 Feb., 
#. 86 yrs. 11 mos. 
Atpen, Capt. Amasa, Dedham, 7 Dec., 


®. 86. 

Acer, Mr. Abiel, Winchendon, 24 Jan., 
#, 85 yrs. 7 mos. 

Anprews, Mr. Daniel, New Salem, 7 
Dec., 2. 85. He had lived with his wife 

(still surviving) sixty years. 

Apso, Mr. Jonathan, Foxcroft, Me., 1 
Aug., x. 85. 

Barter, Dea. Josiah, Fitchburg, 5 Jan., 
nk yrs. 11 mos.; formerly of Town- 


Betxnap, Andrew Eliot, Esq., Boston, 25 
Jan., #. 78. He was son of the Rev. 
Jeremy Belknap, the eminent historian ; 
also fond of historical studies, and fre- 
quently made communications relative to 
past men and things in Boston to the news- 
papers, which he signed “ Boston Boy.” 

Bengamin, Mrs. Catharine , North Adams, 
28 Jan., w. 71. 

Bixygr, Mrs. Lydia, E. Cambridge, 23 
Jan., @. 84 yrs. 5 mos.; widow of the late 
Benjamin Binne 4 

Buiaxkz, William, Woburn, 1 Feb. He was 
born in Boston, 26 Feb. 1776, son of 
James and Elizabeth, and was a lineal 





descendant, in the sixth generation, from 
William and Agnes Blake, who settled 
in Dorchester in 1630. He died sud- 
denly, in consequence of an injury re- 
ceived by a fall five days previous, and 
was interred in Boston. 

Braprorp, Mr. Isaac, Woonsocket, R. I., 
5 Jan., in his 74th year; formerly of 
Plympton, Ms. 

Brown, Mr. Josiah, Bennington, Vt., 20 
Jan., in his 92d year. 

Butter, Mr. Charles Paxton, Charleston, 
S. C., 16 Jan., ae. 93; a native of Bos- 
ton, but for 70 years a resident of C. 

CarPenTeER, Miss Anna Banks, Keene, N. 
H., 9 Jan., ae. 86. 

CaTHELL, James, Rochester, 24 Jan., ae, 
78 yrs. 8 mos. 

Cuapwick, Mrs. Abigail, Hopkinton, N. 
H., 21 Jan., ae. 93 yrs. 7 mos. 

CHANDLER, Mrs. Margaret, Hopkinton, N. 
H., 21 Nov., ae. 81; widow of the late 
Josiah Chandler. 

Cuixp, Stephen, Esq., Boston, 3 Feb. 1857, 
ae. 69 yrs. 11 mos. 

Curtps, Mr. David, New Salem, 13 Jan., 
ae. 97. 

Curpman, Capt. Ward, Salem, 20 Jan., ae. 
78 yrs. 5 mos. 

CLEeveLanp, Mr. Ezra, Edgerton, 9 Aug., 

8 


ae. 81. 

Coss, Mrs. Rebecca B., Dorchester, at the 
residence of herson, Moses G. Cobb, Esq., 
15 Jan., ae. 60. 

Corrin, Mrs. Sophronia Richards, Brook- 
ae eg Jan., ae. 54; wife of Capt. George 

n 


Coisurn, Mrs. Catharine §., Groton, 15 
Jan., #. 77 yrs. 7 mos. 15 days; widow 
of the late Calvin Colburn of Boston. 
She was the last and youngest of eleven 
children of Isaac wad. Mary (Lawrence) 
Lakin of Groton. 

Cook, Mr. Zebedee, Framingham, 24 Jan., 
#. 72; formerly an enterprising citizen 
of Boston. He was a native of New- 
buryport, where he was born 11 Jan. 
1786. He came to reside in Boston in 
1810. Several years he served in the 
Legislature. In 1838 he removed to New 
York. Last summer he took up his resi- 
dence in Framingham, having retired 
from active business.—Daily A iser. 

Cranz, Larra, Esq., South Boston, 4 Feb., 
x. 73 yrs. 10 mos.; a well known citizen. 
He had been in the Common Council 
from Ward 3, 1830-2, and in the Board 
of Aldermen in 1842 and 1844. 

Curtis, Joseph, Esq., Jamaica Plain, 15. 

.» &. 86 yrs. 6 mos. “ Few men 
have thro} life more honor- 
ably, and few leave ind them @ more 
unblemished reputation.” 
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Dean, Mrs. Sarah A., Roxbury, 27 Jan., 
w. 76; widow of the late Wm. S. Dean, 

Degarzory, Mr. Reuben L., Nashua, N. H.. 
24 Oct.; a soldier of the war of 1812. 

Deean, Mr. Patrick, Portland, Me., 19 
Oct., #. 100; a native of Ireland. 

Dormon, Mr. John, Newburyport, 25 Dec., 
2%. 94 yrs. 6 mos. 

Drake, Mrs. Eunice, Fiskdale, 30 Jan., 
#. 79; wife of Mr. Simeon Drake, for- 
merly of Easton. 

Dunnam, Mrs. Mary Ann, South Boston, 
16 Feb., x. 61; widow of the late Josiah 
Dunham, Esq., and dau. of Capt. Wm. 
Elmes, deceased. - 

Epcerty, Joseph, Esq., Epping, N. H., 
28 Oct., 2.91. He was many years a 
member of the Legislature of that State. 

Everett, Mr. William, Everettville, 7 
Dec., #. 92 yrs. 7 mos. William, Josh- 
ua and Rhoda Everett, with an adopted 
girl, were the only children of their 
ather’s family. They always lived with- 
in a few miles of each other. Joshua 
died in Feb. 1851, x». 84: Rhoda in 1853, 
#. 83; Mrs. Whitney, their adopted sis- 
ter, in Oct. 1857, «2. 92; William as be- 
fore mentioned. Their united ages were 
332 years. 

Fittesrown, Mrs. Mary, Watertown, 
Dec. 1857, #. 79; widow of Mr. John 
Fillebrown. 

Fotsom, Martha J., Cambridge, 15 Jan., 
#. 16 yrs. 5 mos.; only dau. of Nathaniel 
Folsom of Gilmanton, N. H. 

Foors, Mrs. Mary Wilder, Salem, 24 Dec., 
#. 47 yrs. 12 days, wife of Hon. Caleb F. 

Gate, Mrs. Anna, Hopkinton, N. H., 22 
Dec., 2. 78 ; a native of Amesbury, Ms. 

Grson, Mr. Joseph, Great Barrington, 25 
Jan., in his 84th year. 

Go.prawart, Mr. Luther, Salem, 11 Oct., 
#. 71 yrs. 9 mos. 

Grarton, Rev. Benjamin C., Cambridge, 
12 Jan., #. 72. 

Green, Mrs. Eunice, Lowell, Jan., x. 87; 
widow of the late Rev. Aaron Green of 
Andoyer. 

Hacxet, Mrs. Zilpha, Middleboro’, Ms., 
21 Aug., 2. 92 yrs. 10 mos. 4ds.; widow 
of George, by whom she was a pensioner. 
Mrs. H. was a dau, of Jonathan Shaw of 
Carver, and married, first, —— Co; 
well. She received two pensions in right 
of both husbands, for services in the war 
of independence. 

Harnaway, Hon. Elnathan P., Freetown, 
23 Jan., #. 50; a respected member of 
the Bristol bar. 

Hatnawar, Mr. John, Watertown, 27 
Dec., #. 71; formerly of Boston. 

Hayrpen, Mr. Samuel, Shelburne, 11 Feb., 
#. 99 yrs. 6 mos. 24 ds. 

Hixcxtey, Mrs. Esther, Milton, 3 Jan., 
#. 79; widow of the late Capt. Robert 
Hinckley. 

Hort, George Asa, M. D., Framingham, 
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15 Oct., #. 32 yrs. and 32 days; son of 
Dr. Enos H. of the same town. He was 
b. in Northfield, N. H., 13 Sept. 1825, 
ce D. C. 1847, took his degree of 

. D. at Harvard C. 1851, after which 
he practiced medicine successfully, in 
connection with his father, in i 
ham. He was a much beloved youn 
gentleman wherever he was known, 
in his practice discovered a wonderful 
insight into the causes of disease. No 
obituary can do him justice in our con- 
fined limits. 

Houssarp, Mrs. Lucinda (Noble), Hadley, 
29 Oct. 1858, ae. 83 yrs. and 8 mos., wid. 
of the late Elisha Hubbard. Her descent 
from Thomas Noble of Boston, Spring- 
field and Westfield, is as follows, viz: 

Thomas Noble, was adm. an inhabitant 
of Boston, Jan. 5, 1652, (doubtless 1652-3) 
remoyed the same r to Springfield, 
and about 1669 to Westfield, where he d. 
=. 20, 1704. i rngield Ang a7, 

arriner, b. in Spri , Aug 17, 
1643, only dau. of Wm. Surviving Mr. 
N., she m. Jan. 24, 1705, Dea. Medad 
Pomeroy of Northampton, and d. prior 
to May 12, 1721. 

Thomas Noble, deacon, second son of 
Thomas and Hannah, b. in Springfield, 
Jan. 14, 1666; d. in Westfield, July 29, 
1750, ae. 84; m. Dec. 19, 1695, Elizabeth 
Dewey, who d. Oct. 2, 1757, doubtless 
dau. of Thomas, and b. in Westfield, 
Jan. 10, 1676. 

Thomas Noble, eldest son of Thomas 
and Elizabeth, b. in Westfield, Sept. 10, 
1696; d. in Westfield, Feb. 18, 1775, #. 
78. M. (1) Sept. 1, 1722, Sarah Root, 
b. in Westfield, March 9, 1702, dau. of 
John and Sarah. She d. July 19, 1760, 
x. 58; m. (2) about 1761, (published , 
April 11, 1761,) Sarah Belding of Hat- 
field. She d. in Westfield, Aug. 17. 
1763, ae. 62. 

Stephen Noble, second son of Thomas 
and Sarah, b. in Westfield, April 16, 
1727; d. in Westfield, April 2, 1761, ae. 
64; m. March 7, 1753, Ruth Church, b. —— 
in Springfield, July 11, 1733, dau. of 
Dea. Jonathan. She d. in Hadley, July 
4, 1794, ae. 61. 

Lucinda Noble, youngest child of Ste- 
phen, b. in Westfield, Jan. 27, 1774; d. 
in Hadley, Oct. 29, 1857. M. Feb. 9, 
1797, Elisha Hubbard, b. in Hadley, 
June 6, 1768, son of Edmund and Mar- 

t. Hed. Feb. 24, 1827, ae. 58. She 
seven children, all of whom survived 
her. L. M. B. 

Hupson, Mr. Daniel, West Stafford, Ct., 
19 Dec., ae. 89. 

Kent, Mrs. Sarah, Longmeadow, 23 Jan., 
ae. 90. 

Krxxicut, Hon. Thomas, Worcester, 12 
Jan., ae. 58 ; Judge of Probate for Wor- 
cester County. 
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Kinsmay, Gen. Joseph, Cornville, Me., 25 
Dee., ae. 77 


Lamson, Mr. Asa, Salem, 6 Feb., ae. 75. 
Lgonarp, Mr. Henry, Springfield, 31 Jan., 
89 


ae. 89. 
Lunt, Deac. Ezra, Newburyport, 28 Dec., 
73 


ae. 73. 

McLanz, Hon. Louis, Baltimore, Md., ae. 
upwards of 70; he was U. S. Senator 
from Delaware in 1827. In 1829 he was 
appointed Minister to England ; in 1831 
was made Secretary of the Treasury of 
the U. S.; in 1833 Secre of State, 
and succeeded Mr. Everett as Minister to 
England in 1845. 

Mansu, Mr. John, South Danvers, 29 Jan., 


in his b 
_ al R., Quincy, 26 Dec., 


Marsn, Mr. 
ae. 73. 

Minor, Mrs. Louisa, Boston, 21 Jan., ae. 
70; wife of William Minot, Esq. 

Mircuett, Mr. Louis, Newport, R. I., 28 
Dec., ae. 92; a native of France. 

Moors, Mrs. Sarah Fiske, Boston, 4 Feb., 
ae. 71; wife of the Rev. Martin Moore, 
and dau. of Mr. Moses Fiske of Natick. 
They were married in 1814. 

Morsz, Dr. Eliakim, Watertown, 9 Jan.., a. 
98 yrs. 11 ry “Dr. Morse rap geare 
of that of Shrewsbury now W. Boyls- 
page toWatertown more than fifty 
yearsago. At one time in his life he owned 
the Hs ay packet then running between 

Boston and London, a ship called the 

‘Galen.’ The destruction of a | 

amount of his property on sea by the 

French, gave him a claim upon the gov- 

ernment, which he has prosecuted with 

t pertinacity during the latter part of 
is life. His age was 98 yrs. 10 mos. and 

26 days, as inscribed on the plate on his 

coffin. His funeral took place from his 

late residence yesterday afternoon. The 
services were conducted by the Rev. Mr. 

Bradford of the First Unitarian Church, 

at which the deceased was a constant at- 

tendant during his life-time, and by the 
venerable Dr. Francis of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who, in the fulfilment of a prom- 
ise exacted from him before his 
death, came to speak at his funeral. The 
remains were deposited in the famil 
tomb in the old burying ground in this 
town, and were gee to their ee 
resting place by his only remaining rel- 
in innel 13 Jan., 1858. sa 

Norton, Rev. Jacob, Billerica, 17 Jan., 
pay morning,) ae. 93 years, 11 mo. 
5 


vs. 

“ Mr, Norton was the son of Samuel 
Norton ; was born in Abington, Mass., on 
the 12th of February, 1764. He gradu- 
ated with distinction at Harvard in 1786; 
and at the time of his death was the old- 
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Date, 10, ap he continued his 

pastoral rs for seven years, un- 

til 1824, when he resi : his 4 , and 
a few years afterw removed to Bille- 
rica, where he resided during the remain- 
der of his long life. Mr. Norton retained 
his mental and physical powers to a re- 
markable degree until past the age of 90. 
For the last year or two he spent most of 
his time during the day reading, and 
without glasses, which he never used, 
with the exception of a short time, and 
then laid them aside as useless.” —Daily 
Advertiser. 

Ossorn, Mrs. Elizabeth, Marblehead, 22 
Jan., ae. 78. 

ParMENTER, Mrs. Martha, Boston, 4 Feb., 
ae. 69 ; widow of Mr. George P., formerly 
of Webster. 

Parrott, Mr. James, Lynn, 9 Aug., x. 57. 

Parsons, Mr. James, Boston, 23 Dec., m. 
85; Pilot for many years to this port. 
He leaves a wife, one dau., numerous 
grand and great-grand children, and also 
six great-great-grand children. 

Parsons, Mrs. Sabra Bicknell, Cambridge, 
27 Jan., #. 48; widow of the late William 
Parsons of Boston. 

Patterson, Mr. Chester, Newark Valley, 
Tioga Co., N. Y¥., 22 Sept. 1857, of 
dropsy, #. 73. 

e was oldest son of Amos and Anne 
(Williams) Patterson ; was born in Rich- 
mond, Mass., Sept. 24th, 1777, and re- 
moved with his father to Union, Broome 
Co., N. Y., where he arrived 23 Feb. 1793. 

He was Sheriff of Broome County from 
1809 to 1812; represented the County in 
the State Legislature from 1819 to 1821 
inclusive; and was one of the Presidential 
Electors for the State of New York in 
1824, giving his vote for John Quincy 
Adams. He was Town Clerk of Union 
for many pa and otherwise much en- 

d in the service of the town. 

1839 he removed with his family to 
Newark Valley, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life. He was a man of 
great liberality—a friend to the poor— 
earnestly interested in every work of im- 
provement, and of unflinching honesty 
and integrity. 

Prgarson, Mrs. Martha, South Lancaster, 
13 Jan., #2. 94; widow of the late Joseph 
Pearson, formerly of Sterling. 

Perry, Mrs. Elizabeth Champlin, New- 

port, 11 Feb., ae. 67; widow of Com- 

modore Oliver Hazard Perry, widely 
known for her unassuming Christian 
character, as well as for her being the 
widow of one so distinguished in Ameri- 
can annals. Since her husband’s death, 


P’ 
of 1812. She had for her neighbor and 





urch in Weymouth, on 10th 


friend the widow of the lamented Law- 
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rence of the e, still living. 
A hter-of Mrs. Perry is wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton of Trinity 
Church, New York. 

Purpren, Abraham, Salem, 5 Dec., x. 68. 

Przrce, Mrs. Lucy (Tappan) BrookMne, 
12 Feb., x. 80 yrs. 7 mo.; widow of the 
late Rev. John Pierce, D. D. She is 
descended, according to the Franklin 
memoranda, published in vol.-xi., p. 19, 
from Mary, sister of Dr. Benj. Franklin. 

Pitispury, Mr, Caleb, Neponset, 31 Jan., 
w. 77; formerly of Candia, N. H. 

Purrer, Mr. Jepthah, W. Cambridge, 13 
Dec., x. 69. 

Prncuon, Mrs. Mary, Great Barrin; 


n, 
+ Feb., a. 90; widow of Mr. Walter 


yn- 


on. 
Ranpotpn, St. George, Charlotte Co., Va., | 


4 Dec. 1857 ; nephew of John Randolph 
of Roanoake. 

Riper, Miss Damaris, Oakham, 19 Jan., 
#. 90 yrs. 11 mo. 

Riper, Mrs. Tabithy, North Adams, 3 
Feb., 2. 87 ; widow of Mr. Eleazar Rip- 


ley. 

Rosinson, Mr. Zacheus, Southboro’, 17 
Jan., 2. 93; a revolutionary soldier. 

Sanporn, Miss Abbie J., East Kingston, 
N. H., 27 Oct. 1857, s. 20 yrs. 5 mo. 11 
days, dau. of Stevens S., Esq. She was 
a teacher of great merit, and her death 
caused not only t, but genuine sor- 
row for a loss which all felt could not be 
made up to them. 

Sansorn, Miss Laura A., Epping, N. H., 
13 Oct., of quick consumption, #. 25 yrs., 
dau. of the late Jeremiah Sanborn, eq, 

Sanporn, Rev. Peter, Reading, 8 Aug. 
1857, #. nearly 90 yrs. He was born at 
Kingston, N. H., 13 Aug., 1767; son of 
Lt. William S., b. 1 May, 1723, who was 
son of Deac. Tristram 8., b..1683, who 
was 40 years Deac. of the Con ional 
Church of Kingston, N. H. The Rev. 
Peter S., m. 1st, Polly Stimpson of Read- 
ing, 26 May, 1798, b. 7 Jan., 1781, d. 15 
Oct., 1818; m. 2d, Martha Wakefield of 
Dublin, N. H., 10 Nov. 1819; she was 
b. 11 April, 1788, d. 2 May, 1847. Mr. 
Sanborn was ord. pastor of the Ist Cong. 
Ch. in Reading, 7 June, 1790. He was 
a . D. C., 1786; had 14 children. 
Two of his sons succeeded him in the 
ministry. The Rev. Pliny Fiske San- 
born settled in New York, and the Rev. 
George Edwards S. is pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in ia, Vt. 

Sauronstatt, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth, Sa- 
lem, 11 Jan., 2. 70; widow of the late 
Hon. Leverett Saltonstall. She was dau. 
of Thomas Sanders, Esq., merchant of 
Salem. 

Szcoms, Mr. John, Salem, 5 Dec., #. 83. 

ax, Mrs. Delight, North Dartmouth, 
2.Feb., %. 96 yrs. 4 mo., widow of Zoeth 
Sherman. 
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Suove, Capt. Anthony, Dighton, 4 Jan., 
in his 71st year. 

SmitnH, Deac. Isaac, Hopkinton, N. H., 
Jan., #. 91 yrs.,'6 mo., a native of Row- 
ley, Mass. 

Smit, Seth, Amherst, Dec. 15, 1856, se. 
81 yrs.and 5mos. His descent from Lt. 
Samuel Smith of Wethersfield and Had- 
ley, is as follows : 

Samuel Smith, sailed “the last of Aprill 
1634” from old England for New 
land in the Elizabeth of Ipswich, resided 
in Wethersfield and Hadley, in both of 
which places he was a leading man “in 
church and state,” and died in Hadley, 
Dec. 1680 or Jan. 1681, x. about 82: 
M. Elizabeth , who d. March 16, 
1685, #. 90. 

Philip Smith, son of Samuel, born in 
England; d. in Hadley, (where he had 
been deacon, lieutenant, representative, 
&c.) Jan. 10, 1684-5, “murdered by a 
hideous witchcraft,” accérding to Cotton 
Mather. M. Rebecca Foot, b:about 1634, 
dau. of Nathaniel of Wethersfield, Conn. 
Surviving Mr. Smith, she m. 1688, Dea. 
Aaron k of Northampton, an died 
April 6, 1701. 

John Smith, deacon, 2d son of Philip, 
b. in Hadley, Dec. 16, 1661, died in same 
place, April 16, 1727, #. 65. M. Nov. 
29, 1683, Joanna Kellogg, b. Dec. 8, 1664, 
dau. of Joseph and Joanna. 

John Smith, eldest son of John, born in 
Hadley, 1684; lived for a time in Had- 
ley, but removed thence to South Had- 
ley, where he d. Dec. 25, 1761, ”. 77 yrs. 
M. Esther Colton, b. Oct. 23, 1687, 
of Ephraim. She died about 1771, #. 
about 84. 

Eleazer Smith, deacon, son of John, 
b. Jan. 27, 1725-6, resided in Longmead- 
ow, Peru, Wilbraham and Amherst, ay 
ing in Amherst, Jan. 4, 1816, x. 90. ; 
( " Lydia Thomas, -b. in Lebanon, Ct., 
Jan. 29, 1725. M. (2) Abigail White, ». 
in Longmeadow, Feb. 9, 1735. She d. 
in Amherst, June 24, 1812, #. 77. 

Seth Smith, only son of Eleazer and 
Abigail, b. in Wilbraham, July 12, 1775 ; 
d. in Amherst, Dec. 15, 1856. M. Feb. 
21, 1798, Levina Jackson, b. in Wood- 
stock, Ct., Oct. 1, 1771, dau. of Nehemiah 
and Esther. Shed.in Amherst, Dec. 26, 

s 1852, w. jal “DB L. M. *—" 
TEVENS, nezer, M. D., Hopkinton, N. 
H., 25 Jan., of disease of pet ~ 
man a practising physician 
South Droste , and for a time held a place 
in the Custom House. He was a native 
of Henniker, N. H. 

Sricxyey, Capt. Amos, Aubum, N. H., 
17 Jan., 2. 69; a native of Beverly, Ms. 

Stockton, Francis B., Purser U. 8. 
Baltimore, 5 Jan., #. 66, 

Srraicut, 





’ Springfield, Ashtabula 
Co., O., 10 Jan., #. 97; a native of War- 
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wick, R. I., where he was b. 5 July, 1760. 
At 14 years of age he enlisted into the 
army of the Revolution, and served 
throughout the war. He also served in 
the war of 1812, as a lieutenant, and was 
in the battle of Plattsburg, and other 
skirmishes. 

Sweerser, Mrs. Hannah, Boston, Dec., in 
her 86th year ; widow of the late Samuel 
Sweetser of Athol. 

Tar or, Danforth, Esq., Stoddard, N. H., 
4 Jan., ». 88. 

Tartor, Mrs. Mary, Ashfield, 28 Jan., x. 
92; widow of the late Ezekiel Taylor. 

Txompson, Mrs. Abigail, Middleboro’, Ms., 
21 July, x. 91 = 5 mos. 27 days; wife 
of Mr. Moses Thompson, who survives 
her, at the age of 95 yrs. on 1 July last. 
He is of the fourth generation from Lt. 
John Thompson, the ancestor of all the 
Thompsons in Middleboro’, &. She was 
the dau. of Capt. Thomas Sampson of 
Halifax, gr. dau. of Thomas, and gr. gr. 
dau. of Benjamin, who was son of George, 
a@ first settlerof Plympton. Mr. Moses 
and Abigail had lived in married relation 
75 years. w. 

Tinxuam, Mr. Levi, Middleboro’, Ms., 17 
Sept., 2. 91 yrs. 9 mos. 29days. He 
was the youngest child of the seven sons 
and three daus. of John, jr. and Jerusha 
(Vaughan, dau. of John, jr.) His emi-1 
grant ancestor was Ephraim! Tinkham 
of Plymouth, whose eldest child, Eph- 
raim,? jr., m. Ester Wright before 1680, 
and came (with most or all of his bro- 

thers with him, or afterwards) to Middle- 
boro’, where he died 13 Oct. 1714, #. 65. 
His eldest child, John,? whose birth is 
not in the O. C. records, but in the Mid- 
dleboro’ proprietors’ records—20 Aug. 
1680—was grandfather of Mr. Levi.5 
John? m. Hannah Howland, 1716, and 
died 14 April, 1766, #. 85 yrs. 8 mos. 
His widow died 25 March, 1792, x. 97 
yrs. 5 mos. She was long blind, but re- 
tained her mental powers. On the men- 
tion of the Mayflower, she would say, 
“T know all about that.” By her re- 
uest, she united (at her house) with the 
irst church, Middleboro’, in 1788. [See 
—— Catalogue, No. 595.] 

Mr. T. m. in 1793, , the dan. of 
Thomas Foster, and gr. dau. of Rev. 
Peter Thacher of Middleboro’. She died 
19 March, 1826, «. 603 yrs. They had 
three sons and three daus., all of whom 
have families in M., excepting the second 
son, Roland, who died 2 May, 1854, #. 
56 


» Ke passed a life of much ity 
and industry,—not neglecting im- 


vement of a io mind,—by judi- 
oes reading and research, as as 


He was a subscriber for Rees’ Encyclo- 
pedia. Whatever he did asa mechanic— 
and people thought he could make 
anything —was ingeniously and well 
done. w. 

Trf#apweE.t, Mrs. Dorothy, Salem, 29 
Jan., x. 80 yrs. 11 mos. 

Turner, Mr. William, Provincetown, 26 
Dec., x. 77. 

Van Rensse.tarr, Miss Adeline, Cherry 
Hill, near Albany, 16 Jan., eldest dau. of 
the late Gen. Solomon Van Renssellaer. 

WanteicH, Mrs. Nancy D., Laconia, N. 
H., 9 Dec., w. 52; wife of Col. Simeon 
Wadleigh. 

Warner, Andrew F., Cromwell, Ct., 26 
July, 1857, #. 35 years; son of Andrew 
Warner of Haddam, Ct. He was a 
gentleman much respected for his in- 
telligence, ry and public spirit— 
qualities which led him to enter a 
into plans for the improvement, material, 
moral and intellectual. He highly ap- 

roved of the “objects of the New Eng- 
and Historical, &. Society, and was one 
of its promising members. His loss is 
severely felt among all who knew him. 

Wasusurn, Rev. Ebenezer, Racine, Wis., 
> Dec., x. 85; a native of Hardwick, 

Wasusouryn, Mrs. Sylvia, Portland, Me., 
4 Jan., w. 84. 

Weep, Hon. Jared, Petersham, 6 Aug., 
we. 74. 

We ttineron, Mr. Amos, Ashley, 20 Nov., 
1857, #. 87 yrs. 7 mos. 15 days. [See 
Bond’s Watertown. | 

Wuee1ock, Col. Hiram, Boston, 14 Aug., 

63 


2. 63. 

Wuirmorg, Harriet Elizabeth, Hingham, 
31 Oct. 1857, #. 44 yrs. 7 mos.; wife of 
Henry Whitmore. 

Wuittemore, Mrs. Deborah, Malden, 12 
Dec. 1857, 2. 75; widow of Benj. Whit- 
temore, formerly of —— N. H. 

Wuitttesey, Mr. Henry N., Roxbury, 12 
Feb., x. 30 yrs. 4 mos. 20 days. He 
leaves a wife and one child. 

Winstow, Mrs. Henrietta, Roxbury, 24 
Jan., ®. 70; widow of the late Isaac 
Winslow. 

Winsor, Capt. James, Duxbury, 21 Dec., 

88 


ae. 88. 

Worcester, Mrs. William, Fitzwilliam, 
N. H., 5 Feb., ae. 98. 

Wyatt, Mrs. Sophia, Georgetown, 31 Dec., 
ae. about 78; wife of Mr. Samuel Wyatt, 
the well known hotel keeper of Dover, 
and recently of the Marlboro’ hotel, Bos- 
ton. Mrs. W. published, not long before 
her death, some account of her experience 
in instituting temperance hotels, &c., in 
a 12mo. volume. 

Wrern, Mrs. Elizabeth J., Cambridge, 20 





compatible with his daily engagements 
as a mechanic in weed, aud a farmer. 


Jan., ae. 90; widow of the late Jacob 
Wyeth. 
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ACTIVE MEMBERS, 


From the formation of the Society in 1844, to March:1, 1858, 


9 es 


“ 
“ 


The residence 


bershi changed. 
membership 
ceased 


to be a member. 


H 
iven is that of the individual at the time of joini ing the Society. 


en no State is named, Massachusetts is unders 


— 
Benjamin V. French, Braintree. 
858. 


Edmund B. Detthora, Boston. 
Thomas B. Wyman, Jr., Charlestown. 
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RESIDENT. 

1844. 
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1845. 
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— H. tide, wa do. 
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Nathan’! B. Shartleff, er 
Charles Deane, 

t Chandler Robbins, ao 
Edward Tuckerman, a 


Lucius R. Pai 
ard, West Newton. 


[#1853 


[#1851 


[¢ 1851 


Andrew H. 
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{Thomas Whittemore, Cambridge, 
*Frederick T. Gray, Boston, 
Solomon Lincoln, Hingham. 
*William T. Harris, Cambridge, *1854 
t Abner Phel Ba, — $1846 
Joseph Wil do. 
t Edmund B. Dearborn, do. +1858 
$1853 


t’Waldo Sa a do. 
*TDavid Hamblen, #1855 


do. 
t Francis N. Mitchell, do. $1855 
Adolphus Davis, é 
t William H. Kelley, do. [1858 


$1851 
$1852 
#1850 
$1847 
+1857 
in. 

$1847 
$1848 
$1850 
$1849 


#1851 
[$1853 
#1855 








Milton, 
Boston, 


1846. 
tJames M. Robbins, 
t George Winslow, $1850 
Edward Everett, do. 
*Caleb Bates, Hingham, [*1857 
Nathaniel W. Coffin, Boston. 
~Wm.I. Buddington, Charlestown, [¢1848 
Thomas C. Smith, Bosto: 
oa [t1850 
do. 


$1851 


$1851 
$1851 


tJosiah F. Leach, 
Isaac Child, 
John H. Blake, do. 

Samuel Swett, do. 
¢ Garland Turell, do. 

Zacheriah Eddy, iddle' 
ao Lawrence, — 
¢ George Livermore, am bridge, 

t Sasol A. Eliot, Boston, 

Jared Salem. 

t Caleb Boston, $1849 
ap eanry N. Otis, New York, N.Y. $1849 

Joseph W. Wright, Boston. 

t Wil T. Andrews, do. [$1852 
1847. 

*William Cogswell, Boston; *1850 

t*Daniel P. re do. [f’47, *’50 

*Theodore L; do. #1849 

t Charles M. iis,” Roxbury, [}1849 

t Edward E. Hale, Hh ga $1851 

Fred. W. Lincoln, Jr., Boston. 

t Wm. T. G. Morton, do. [¢ 1848 

Martin Moore, do. 

T. Larkin Turner, do. 
*William Savage do. *1851 
t Charles Stoddard, do. $1852 
{ Andrew Bigelow, 

Albert Fearing, 

William Hayden, 
t Joseph B. 

William Parsons, 

George B. Upton, do. 
¢ Alex. x W. MeClure, Malden, $1853 
} Charles C. P. Moody, Boston, $1854 

Richard Frothingham, Jr., Charlestown. 
¢ William Thomas, Boston, $1849 
¢ Stephen P. Fuller, ~ $1849 
t Enoch Train $1855 

ison G. O. Colby, N. ‘Bedford, #1858 
¢ Charles J. F. Binney, Boston, $1853 

Amos A. Lawrence, do. 

t Horatio H- Hunnewell, do. [t 1852 

Benj. P. Richardson, . do. 

do. 1853 
$1850 


*Simon Greenleaf, 
{Edward F. Hodges, do. 


do. $1850 
do 


do. 
do. 


[ T1855 
do. 
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William Sutton, 
¢ Theodore L. Howe, 
1848. 


*Ralph Haskins, 
*Daniel Gilbert, 
¢t Baron Stow, do. 
Andrew Johonnot, do. 
*Nathaniel M. Davis, Plymouth, [#1848 
Thomas H. Leavitt, Boston. 
*Artemas Simonds, do. 
George W. Messenger, > 


Salem. 
Boston, 


Roxbury, 
Boston, 


[t 1849 
#1853 


#1849 
$1854 


[*1854 
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David Pulsifer, 
Samuel Andrews, Roxbury 
¢ Charles Mayo, 
¢ Pliny Nickerson, 
{Justin Winsor, 
*Israel P. Proctor, 
1 


Frederic Kidder, 
¢ Nathaniel a, [t 1852 
1850. 


t Thos. B. Wyman, Jr., Charlestown, [t’58 
$B. Homer Dixon, aa “ag [t 1857 
John Ward Dean, 
¢ Samuel H. Jenks, = 
Henry Revenpest Roxbury. 
Boston. 


$1856 
$1852 
$1852 
#1851 


Roxbury. 
Boston, 


|t 1855 


Eleazer F. Pratt 
Isaac Winslow, 
Jobn G. oe, 
Timoth 
Joseph oo ae 
*Elisha Fuller, orcester, [#1855 
Marshall P, Wilder, Dorchester. 
William M. Wallace, Boston. 
J. Huntington Wolcott, ~ 
Samuel J. Bridge, Hw 
Alonzo H. Quint, Pa N. 
Frederic W. Prescott, Boston. 
t William W. Cowles, [¢ 1853 
> B. Bri ght, | a anny 
ucius argent, x 
George H. Lyman, | torment 
Charles G. Loring, do. 
'§. Reading, [f 1857 
a $1854 


1851. 
t William L. rng 
tAmasa Walker, 

do. 
do. 


$1853 


Francis Brinley, 
Henry C. Brooks, 
Jacob Q. Kettelle, 
John Wells Parker, 
Guy C. Haynes, 
William G. Pieteks, do. 
Daniel C. Colesworthy, do. 
John R. Rollins, do. 
Sylvester Bliss, do. 
t William Lincoln, do. 
John I. Baker, Beverl 


“ome on Jr., 
Gr) 

Hens * ‘Wheelwright, Taunton, 
Willie, B. Trask, Dorchester, 
*Henry H. Fuller, Boston. 

Addison Child, Medford. 

William 8. Thacher, Boston. 

Luther M. Harris, Jamaica Plain. 


[t 1856 


y: 
Charlestown, [f 1853 
Worcester. 


$1854 
+ 1858 
#1852 





Samuel Jennison, Worcester. 


and Gen. Society. [April, 


con ‘ 
xbury. 
Boston. 
do. 
do. 


* do. 

do. 
Cambridge. 
Northampton. 
Dorchester, [¢ 1855 
W. Newton, |} 1853 
Boston. 


William Whiting, 
Joseph Palmer, 
Thomas Waterman, 
Henry H. Jones, 
Thomas Prince, 

*Moses Plimpton, 
Stephen T. arwell, 
Henry Bright, 

t Richard Pitts, 

t Eben S. Stearns, 
George Adams, 
A. Bronson Alcott, 
William B. Towne, 

¢ Charles S. Lincoln, 
Charles Adams, Jr., 
Lyman Mason, 
John G. Metcalf, 
John P. Healy, 
Alfred Poor, Groveland. 
Almon D. Hodges, Roxbury. 
Alex. L. B. Monroe, Medway. 


1853. 
William H. Chace, Pensacola, Fla. 
Bowen Buckman, Woburn. ° 
tJoseph W. Ward, _ Boston, [¢ 1855 
Frederic A. Whitney, — 
Samuel Nicolson, 
Paul Willard, Jr., een 
Sam’! G. Wheeler, Jr., Boston. 
tA. W. Conant, d 
Ithamar W. Beard, 
Stephen M. Allen, 


[#1854 


do. 
Brookline.: 
Somerville, [{ 1853 
Boston. 


do. 
Mendon. 
Boston. 


Ira B. Peck 

Charles A. Ranlet, 
Hiram bye 
Bickford Pulsifer, Jr., «+ lal 

t John Haskins, Roxbury, 

t George M. Champney, Woburn, 

t Christ’r C. Andrews, = 

t r N. Pierce, 

tD. M. Huckins, ro 

t William Jones, do. 
John M. Bradbury, do. 
Nathan Appleton, do. 
Manning Leonard, Southbridge. 
Edmund Boynton, Boston. 
Daniel Draper do. 
Nathaniel Whiting, Watertown. 
Josiah Newhall, Lynnfield. 

t Peter S. Wheelock, Boston, [$1854 
William D. Ticknor, do. 
John S. Barry, Hanover. 
B. F. White, Boston. 

¢Sam’l H. Gilbert, Gage Town, N.B. [}’54 
Josiah Dunham, Jr., er eg 

*Chas. Fred. Adams, Jr. do. *1856 

t James M. Chase, Cambridge, $1854 
Henry Clark, W. Poultney, Vt. 
Elias S. Hawley, Baffalo, N. Y. 
Charles H. Peaslee, Boston. 
John R. Kimball, x 
Lloyd Glover, do. 
Luther Farnham, Boston. 

t*Thomas Hopkinson, do. [|$1855, #56 





1858. ] 


Charles Atwood, Boston. 
t Aone Chapin, 8.Glastenb’y, Ct. [}’57 
m. H. Whitmore, Boston. 
Daniel N. Haskell, do. 
*Thomas S. Pearson, Peacham, Vt. [#1856 
*Gorham Brooks,” Medford, [|*1855 
William 8. Bartlet, Chelsea. 
Dean Dudley, Boston. 
Herman Powers, do. 
Lemuel Little, do. 
1855. 


Charles H. Morse, Cambridgeport. 

Sam’! S. Kilburn, Jr., West Newton. 

Tho’s J. Whittemore, Cambridge. 

Joseph Allen, Northboro 

Amos Otis, Yarmouth Port. 

Tolman Willey, — 

Uriel Crocker, 

William S. Morton, Pa 

John A. Boutelle, Woburn. 

William J. Reynolds, Roxbury. 

Alexander Blaikie, Boston. 

George Lunt, do. 

Franklin Haven, do. 

Laban M. Wheaton, Norton. 

mes Beal, Boston. 
—— M. Weid, Jamaica Plain. 
rt C. Winthrop, Boston. 

Jeremiah P. Jewett, Lowell. 

Samuel Hall, 

C. H. B. Caldwell, 

James W. Clark, 

S. C. Simmons, 

George G. Smith, 

Aaron Sargent, Jr. 

Charles C. Jewett, 

Israel Thorndike, 

Isaac Parker, 


Boston. 
Jamaica Plain. 


New York, N. Y. 
Bosto 
Charles K. Dillaway, Reakary. 


Richard K. Swift, | Chicago, Ill. 
Henry Rice, Boston. 

Philip H. Sears, do. 

Thomas C. Amory, Jr. do. 

William M. Lathrop, - 

Ephraim G. Ware, 

G. Quincy Thorndike, New York, N.Y. 
Horatio N. Bigelow, Clinton. 

G. D. B. Blanchard, Malden. 

Alvah A. Burrage, Boston. 

Charles Huds sn, Lexington. 
Lewis H. Webb, Rockingham, N. C. 


1856. 
John W. Proctor, South Danvers. 
Cambridge. 
Natick. 


ves, 
*Andrew F. Warner, orm [*1857 
James H. Means, Dorchester. 
Francis De Witt, Ware. 
Samuel L. Wheeler, West Newton. 
Calvin E. Stowe, Andover. 
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and Gren. Society. 


Caleb Davis Bradlee, cg 
Samuel B. Noyes, 
Oliver Carter, Barton 

0. 


William Phillips, 
New Haven, Ct. 


Elihu Yale, 
Gardner B. Perry, Groveland. 
Leverett Saltonstall, Brookline. 
William L. Weston, Danvers. 
Fay Ww. a West Roxbury. 

O. Kell 
wi liam H. L. 
E. Gilts, 

= 


Ben Richardson, 
Scceb We. Reed South Groveland. 
Nathan H. *Ghamberlsin Cambridge. 
Frank W. Bigelow, Weston. 
1857. 


David W. Hoyt, 
Henry M. Brooks, 
Enoch C. Rolfe, 
=— Brooks, 

T. Thacher, 
sa. Fox, 
Jasper H. York, 
Wm. W. Whitcomb, 
Wm. A. Richardson, 
Matthew Harvey, 
James W. Crooks, 
Charles Bunker, 
Alfred A. Prescott, 
Samuel Burnham, 
Edward 8S. Rand, Jr. 
Dean W. Tainter, 
Ariel I. Cummings, 
Joseph Richardson, 
Edward Holden, 
George Minot, 
Edward G. Russell, 
Hiram Carleton, 
Edwin R. Hodgman, 
And Emerson, 
John Barstow, 
James M. Wilder, 
Horace G. Barrows, 
James W. Merriam, 
Daniel Henshaw, 
William E. Baker, 
Daniel B. Curtis, 
Jeremiah Colburn, 
Ezra Wilkinson, 
Winslow Lewis, 
Elisha Copeland, 
Henry A. Scudder, 
Francis L. Harding, 
David Thayer, 
Peter E. —_ 

rge White, uincy. 
Daniel J. Coburn, ten: 
Augus. C. L. Arnold, Charlestown. 
1858. 
Rafus W: 5 Roxbury. 


Brighton. 
Salem. 
Boston. 
Salem. 
Dorchester. 
Charlestown. 


Ri 

Cam ridge. 
Charlestown. 
— 
Hin 

Rox 
Reading. 





William Mason Cornell, Boston. 


Thaddeus Allen, ag 
o. 
Dedham. 
Boston. 


8. Benton Thompson 


Calvin Guild, Jr., 
Richard Briggs, 





192 Payments, §c. [April. 


William S. Leland, Roxbury. W. Elliot Woodward, Rox! 
Calvin P. Hinds, Béston. John 8. H. Fogg, South 
Charles Stearns, i ‘ Francis B. Hayes, _ Boston. 
David Bryant, Boston. Thomas T. Richmond, do. 
J. Ripley Osgood, Joseph H. Ward do. 
Langford W. Loring, do. Josiah Quincy, Jr. x do. 
Francis 8. Drake, Dorchester. Alexander H. Rice, do. 


Present number of Active Members, 264. 


4 > 
+ > 





Parments.—Alban Y., R. Townsend, G. H. Thacher, E. 8S. Stearns; Albion, 
N. Y., L. C. Paines Boomiys 3 . I. Baker; pau os Dine, ©. See See 
8. Walker, Jos. Palmer, F. “3 den J.W. Warren, Mrs. A. eee Quincy, W 
H. Prescott, D. Sears, E. Child, J. W. Plimpton, A.. Sargent, Jr., Apne J. 
Aiken, 8. Andrews, E. Brooks, J. M. Bradbury, J. Bryant, T. C. yee J. Sav- 
age, G. W. Messinger, W. M. Lothrop, G. Bates, Boston Library, J. R. Osgood, 
Adams, J. L. Richards, E. Pearson, W. G. Brooks, J. Stevens, J. H. Wilkins, T. A 
Neal, B. Abbot, Z. Hosmer, L. Mason, A. A. Lawrence, J. W. Pai , Mere. Lib. ‘Assoc., 
Ww. Hayden, S. Swett, C. G. Loring, I. Tarbox, Mrs. Parker, . Pierce, J. K. Hall, 
J. F. Baldwin, H. Davenport, E. S. Erving, S. T. Snow, F. A. Hall, J. Henshaw, C. 
Adams, Jr., D. Barnard, J. Breck, W. T. Andrews, C. F. Adams, Ww. B. Bradford, 
J. W. Clarke, LP. Cook, G. T. Thacher, T. C. Smith, J. Richardson, I. Harris, M. 
F. Cook, P. Kelly, R. Choate, A. W. Thaxter, T. W. Pierce, J. G. Locke, J. W. 
Dean, 8. Child, W. Whitin Fy. W. Prescott, J. Merriam, L. os E. J. Browne, 
R. C. Winthrop, M. P. Wilder, Jona. Philli 8; Bridgewater, W. Latham ; ree 
F. A. Whitney ; Brooklyn, D. O. Kello; urli 8. Sewall ; Cambridge, L. RB. 
ps? Cotton ; Canandaigua, N. Y., OW. Taylor 5 Chelsea, W.S. a Ches- 
C. Clement ; " Cleveland, O.., J. Wade, ‘Jr., A. §. nford ; Duxbury, J. ¥ . Wads- 
wath; Kivin, N.Y, A. . Tharston Vitciburg, K. Brooks ; Georgetown, S. Nelson ; 
Groton, J. Greene ; Hampton, Ct J. Clarke ; Jamaica Plain, § M. Harris ; 
8. Blaisdale ; Leominster, D. Wilder ; Lowell, J. White; Milwaukie, Wis., J. 8. Buck : 
Natick, A. Bacon; New Haven, Ct., T. R. ‘Trowbridge, H. White ; New York, N. F. 
Edgerly, J. E. Bulkley, O. Hoyt, G. Q. Thorndike, H. N. Otis; Northampton, H. Bright; 
Subscribers whose names are not on the Publisher’s lists, Hen Gale Dunnell, 
, New York; F, S. Pease, Albany, N. Y.;] Pawtucket, R. I, W. Tyler; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., C. D. Cleveland, H. hg : Portsmouth, N. #, "A. RH. Fernald ; Provi- 
dence, R. I, J. Barstow ; Quincy, Ill 1,5: H, Emery, W. Keyes, C. A. Savage C. H. 
Howland N. E. Society ; Quincy, Ms., J. Marsh ; Randolph, E. Alden ; 
N. Y., U. Col J: Beamon Sherburne, C. W. Taino; Shih Glasby, ’ 
A. Chapin: Spr 0, Mors, JG Chas Towa, W. H. Tuthill ; 
Skilton ; West came, alien D Sargent; Wes est Brattleboro, Vt., $. Clark ; 
West Winstead, Ut., D. W. ckman ; Zanesville, O., Z. Athe- 
neum. 


> 





N. F. Edgerly, of New York City, is collecting materials for a full genealogy of the 
a ‘ogy 


is com ph in the United States. All communications will be thankful received, from 
persons possessed of any facts concerning sally nes those of an early date. The 
co-operation Seat those of the name is res 

rylantt Regi —Who was Capt. Edward worl cached t to Col. — > Ford’s a 

aS ee received commission 10 gery 1779, and omewee to 

sg ter ly joined the "Revolution Army when quite yo verroliies 
the War. Mary, dau. of Dyer Weeks of Greenland, N. H. ive during 
a =F eh | his life in Wakefield. © Whose son was he and where was he born? 

A N. F. Edgerly, No. 158 Ninth Street. 


The Rev. Mr. Nason, » ot iatiets Mase send betes, fe Bary 1s eeeteel oot 
Genealogical Society a a very interesting r on Sir Charles He Frankland, 
whose romantic history many have heard, bat of which little was aaa Mr. Nason 
is preparing a more extended Memoir of that ‘ed individual, and will be glad 


to receive any information concerning him, in the of original letters or otherwise. 
Address Rev. Elias Nason of Nati atick, Mass. “e 





